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“YOU NEED A RUGGED BRAKE BEAM 
FOR THAT KIND OF SERVICE...” 


Most bulk carriers in the U.S. and Canada use 


Truslock. Tough operating conditions and high 


mileage demand a rugged, dependable brake | 4 USLO CK 


beam ... and Truslock alone meets every speci- hangered brake beamwith the 
QUICK-CHANGE BRAKE HEAD 


fication, including a 15 year warranty against EE ec 
BUFFALO BRAKE BEAM COMPANY 





loss of capacity. 









How to put more life in your track 


Here’s a sound and practical plan 
for cutting your M/W costs: install heat-treated rail! 



























Rail life increased 23 to 43 times on N& W 


As an example of the economies obtainable from heat-treated track, 
just listen to this excerpt from Railway Track and Structures :* 


“The Clinchfield has been greatly interested in the perform- 
ance of heat-treated rails installed on the Norfolk & Western 
. . . From this test installation, the AREA Rail committee 
concluded that rail life had been increased 21% times (on the 


high-side rail) and 41% times on the low sides of curves. 


‘*‘As a result of these tests, the Clinchfield intends to procure 
822 heat-treated 132-lb rails in 1958 to replace open-hearth 
rails of the same weight on 14-deg curves. Also, the road 
intends to adopt the heat-treated rails as standard for laying 
on all curves over 6 deg. Heat-treated rails are also being 
used for all stock rails of turnouts and for the rails which bind 
manganese-insert frogs.” 


Your road, too, can reap substantial savings with heat-treated 
rails and trackwork. Bethlehem, a pioneer in the field, 
offers you a practical and well illustrated catalog on heat-treated trackwork. 


Just fill out and send in the coupon below. 
*March, 1958, p. 55 


__Send Now for Informative Catalog — 


Bethlehem Steel Company 

Publications Dept., Rm 1041-B 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Please send me your Catalog 379, ‘‘Bethle- 
hem Heat-Treated Trackwork.”’ I would | 
(would not) like to meet with a Bethlehem : 
representative at this time. 


Name— 
Railroad 
Address 

















On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethiehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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1 Analytical weighing of specimens 


prior to testing 


Cleaning specimens with inhibited 
hydrochloric acid 


Calculation and statistical analy- 


Second analytical weighing to 
sis of laboratory test results 


6 Final examination of specimens 
under low power magnification 


determine corrosion weight loss 





Extensive testing 


program proves new 4-D Wrought Iron 


more corrosion-resistant than ferrous substitutes 


Test results from the Byers Research 
Laboratory lend documentary support 
to the superiority of new 4-D Wrought 
Iron—over standard Wrought Iron as 
well as ferrous substitutes. 

Convincing case-history service rec- 
ords are now further substantiated by 
the conclusive findings of our metal- 
lurgical staff. Some typical results of 
this testing program are presented in 
the chart at right. 

The Byers field service representa- 
tive will be pleased to relate these test 
results to your corrosive applications. 
Write us for helpful literature on new 
4-D Wrought Iron. A. M. Byers Com- 
pany, Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. 


BYERS WROUGHT IRON 
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imparative Analysis of 4-D Wrought Iron Corrosion Tests 





Tests 


4-D Wrought Iron 


Standard Wrought Iron 


Ferrous Substitutes 





Steam condensate return line | 


Severe industrial atmospheric 
continued exposure 17 years 


+ 


Corrosion weight loss 


| 540 grams/sq. ft 


*At least 25% greater 
corrosion-resistance than 
standard Wrought Iron 


Corrosion weight loss 
655 grams/sq. ft. 

No failures 10 years 
(still in service) 


Not included in test 


Complete failure 
after 2 years 





Aerated salt water—5 weeks 


(Short term test—points indicate 
4-D Wrought Iron curve flattening | 
out at much lower rate of attack) | 


Corrosion weight loss 
146 mg/sq. in 


Corrosion weight loss 
170 mg/sq. in. 


Corrosion wt. loss 
226 mg/sq. in 





Brine piping 


*At least 25% greater 
corrosion-resistance than 
standard Wrought Iron 


No failures 23 years 
(still in service) 


Complete failure 
after 7 years 





Salt water, Gulf of Mexico 
Y% inch plate—I7 years 


| Corrosion weight loss 


4 mills/years 

(minimum plate thickness 
now 4%" ’ 

Still in excellent condition 


Not included in test 


Corrosion weight loss 
30 mills/years; plate 
badly pitted, perforated 








Downspout 


*At least 25% greater corrosion- 
resistance than standard 
Wrought tron 





No failures in 29 years 
(Still in service) 





Complete failure 
after 18 years 








*1n this application no long term test data yet available on 4-D Wrought Iron. Results shown are derived from short term tests. 
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Recession: II] wind blows good ..............:c:cccssseeeesseneeeeseeeeeneeeenees 


By emphasizing the railroads’ plight, the business slump has 
helped hasten legislation that will ease some long-standing inequi- 
ties. Slightly different versions of a new Transportation Act have 
now been approved by both the Senate and House—and Presi- 
dential approval of a compromise bill is expected to climax an 
eventful half-year. 





INR IN MT PNCNND TOMEGNEIIIN oii... ..sccccccssccoessceecs sacvenneecnectbances p.12 


An average boost of 30 per cent is expected to bring in revenues 
of $137.2 million a year instead of the present $105.5 million. 
Agreement also covers two years of retroactive payments total- 
ling $60 million. 


Genel PeleeRe: SOUND FONE CINE ono... so. cencencsccnssedecsicseccasesctsceesesst p.52 
In many areas assessments are being reduced—although some of 
these gains may be wiped out by higher tax rates. Here’s a nation- 
wide roundup on progress so far. 





Mid-Year Report: 
What's the Outlook for Railroads? 


It’s been a long time since the industry enjoyed a political climate 
as favorable as that existing now. Railroads, of course, are still 
beset with problems. But they are gearing up to take advantage 
of every potential opportunity to improve their economic well- 
being. Railway Age, in a series of special articles, explores what’s 
being done and what the future may bring. 


What's happening in all parts of the country?...............0c088 p. 14 
Leaphaleatines WEN THRE QOTIIIEE 50.00.05... .cccccscecsciccensectcennnpersee p. 17 


Deferred maintenance today spells new headaches 





ge ES See Se ES p. 20 
Signal budgets take few Cuts .............cccccsceseeseeeenneeeeteeeees p. 25 
New signs of life in M/W work .............0.ccccccccsceeseeseeseeeseeees p. 28 
Buying should rise in second half ..............:ccccccccessseeeeeeeeeees p. 33 
Labor: Still a big question mark ...............cccccceeeteeeeeeeeeeees p. 36 
Carloadings show renewed life ..................cccccccceeeceeeseeees code OO 
Communications set firm Pace ..............cccccececeeseeeeeeeeeeeneeeees p. 42 
The Action Page: Opportunity, and danger! «0.0.0.0... p. 58 


























For almost 50 years the Daimler-Benz A.6. 
has been building diesel engines for all types 
of railroad vehicles. Throughout the world, 
more and more locomotives are being equipped 
with Mercedes-Benz diesel engines, because of their 
proven sturdiness and economy. 
For further information please contact 
UTICA Div., Curtiss Wright Corp., Utica, Mich. 


MERCEDES-BENZ 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, four months 


a. LSPs ee $2,983,507,940 
MEL babes onde ss &3 COT 3,464.282,646 
Operating expenses, four months 
RP AAA ee $2,483,864,167 
ME. SF 5acn eae sinnsceas 2,714,611,018 
Taxes, four months 
MELEE CET CEs $280,142,026 
NMED Civedecaves bea es 364,266,686 
Net railway operating income, four months 
a eee re $121,538,857 
SN £5500 ten piesa ss 295,635,763 
Net income estimated, four months 
ale OR $48,000,000 
PREY ES csevan gears 224,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 
Re WEE ia > se aees 79.12 
Se 5, TOD 5. oo inces 91.17 


Carloadings revenue freight 
Twenty-five weeks, 1958 13,671,882 
Twenty-five weeks, 1957 17,107,663 
Average daily freight car surplus 


Wk. ended June 21, 1958 75,077 
Wk. ended June 22, 1957 24,596 
Average daily freight car shortage 
Wk. ended June 21, 1958 834 
Wk. ended June 22, 1957 3,134 
Freight cars on order 
Mi 4 FRE ses eeaevs 30,386 
pene 2, Fee nee iens 97,006 
Freight cars delivered 
Five months, 1958 ..... 27,138 
Five months, 1957 ..... 43,034 
* 
Advertising Sales Department 


Deane C. Sallsbory —vice-preddent, director of sales 


New York 7, N. Y., 30 Church st, WOrth 4-3060 
1. S. Vreeland—vice-president; F, T. Baker—district 
monager, W. E. Glosby; J. C. lyddy 
Chleago 3, Ml, 79 W. Monroe st., RAndolph 6.0794 
4. R. Thompson—vice-president; J. W. Crossett— 
district manager; J. D. Dolan—district manager, 


Geveland 13, Ohio, Terminal Tower, MAin 1-4455 
te H. Melville—vice-president; C. J. Fisher; H. M 
t 


Pa. (Jericho Manor, Jenkintown, Pa. 
TUrner 7-4526) 
W. E. Glasby—district manager 
19, Po., 530 Sixth ove., GRant 1-8186 
Ga —district manager 
Atlanta 9, Go., 22 Eighth st., N. E., TRis ity 2-6720 
J. S. Crane ° 
Dallas 19, Tex., 3908 Lemmon ave., lAkeside 2322 
Joseph Sanders 
les Angeles 17, Col., 1151 W. Sixth st. 
MaAdison 6-0553 
Fred Kloner, Jr.; B. J. Erickson 
Portiand 5, Ore., 1220 S.W. Morrison, CApitol 7-4993 
LB. Conaway - 


San Francisco 4, Cal. 244 Californio st. 


GArfield 1.7004 
lewis Vogler 

Lendon £. C., 1 8/9 Clerkenwell Greea 
Sibley-Field Co., Lid. 

Prankfort am Main (16), West Germany 
Wittelsbacher Allee 60 


Georg J. Under, Continental European Represestative 


Subscription to railroad employees only in 
U.S. possessions, Canada and Mexico, $4 
one year, $6 two years, payable in ad- 
vance and postage paid. To railroad em- 
ployees elsewhere in the western hemis- 
phere, $10 a year, in other countries, $15 
a year. Single copies 60¢, except special 
issues. Concerning subscriptions write 
R. C. Van Ness, Circulation Director, 30 
Church st., New York 7. 
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May’s net income of Class | railroads. . . 


is estimated at $24,000,000, compared with $61,000,000 in May, 
1957. May net railway operating incomes in 1958 and 1957 were 
$43,992,811 and $80,845,271, respectively. For this year’s first five 
months, the estimated net income was $72,000,000, and the net 
railway operating income was $165,531,685. These compared, in 
turn, with 1957 figures of $285,000,000 and $376,481,033. Forty-two 
Class I roads failed to earn interest and rentals in this year’s first 
five months. Rate of return for the 12 months ended with May 
averaged 2.59 per cent, compared with 3.79 per cent in the pre- 
vious 12 months. 


Rio Grande is studying microwave .. . 


for trunk line communications between Ogden, Utah, and Denver, 
Colo. One major use would to be send waybills via facsimile 
and microwave from Ogden to Denver concerning cars received 
in interchange at the Ogden gateway. Accounting and traffic 
department processing could take place while the car is enroute 
eastward. The microwave system would also handle telephone 
and printing telegraph service, and possibly VHF radio links. 


Repeal of the full-crew law... 


and a freedom-to-hire constitutional amendment are slated to 
go before the voters in Arkansas in November. Petitions on both 
propositions have been filed with far more than the required 
number of signatures. Arkansas railroads are leading the fight, 
both for repeal of the crew law and for passage of the amend- 
ment. According to one railroad spokesman, the full-crew law 
costs the carriers about $3,000,000 a year. 


James A. Paddock is the new president. . . 


of the Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen, succeeding 
Roy O. Hughes. Mr. Paddock had been senior vice president of 
the union. At 42, he’s the youngest man to head the ORCB since 
1890. 


Take advantage of agricultural exemptions . . . 


to truck the exempt commodities in branch-line territory and to 
off-line points is IC Commissioner Tuggle’s advice to railroads. 
He notes how the Commission cleared the way in its recent de- 
cision on Burlington arrangements for trucking livestock (RA, 
June 9, p.10). 


Panel of rate and traffic specialists . . . 


should be set up by railroads to go into all phases of the matter, 
Mr. Tuggle says. He thinks preliminary rulings could be obtained 
from the Commission on questions relating to its tariff-publishing 
rules and requirements. He commends the “forward-looking” 
Burlington for its initiative. 
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BARCO Speed and 
Operations Recorders 


DON’T LET EFFICIENCY SLIP! For economical super- Barco builds the most accurate recorders offered, thanks 
vision and maintenance of efficiency, you need BARCO to ALL-MECHANICAL operation. There is NO LAG 
TAPE RECORDS. Barco makes it easy for you to get a in the speed stylus when the train accelerates or decelerates 
quick, simple, easy-to-read permanent graphic record of rapidly. AND THEY HOLD THEIR CALIBRATION. 
each run: Speed, Stops, Braking, Acceleration, Wheel You can depend on Barco; let us give you the FACTS. 
Slippage, Acknowledgment of Signals, and Distance 
Traveled. These records help you protect train equip- 
ment, insure safe operation, and get maximum 








performance out of equipment. 


Steam Heat Connections 


—Lightest Connection Made 
—All Welded Construction 
—Greatest Steam Capacity 


r 
fee 


—Only Two Moving Points 
— Season-to-Season Service 
without Maintenance 
STOP UNNECESSARY EXPENSE! With Barco, it is 
not necessary to provide facilities for maintenance at way 
points. Barco connections only have two gaskets which 
last a complete heating season without replacement. 


BARCO 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


501H Hough Street, Barrington, Illinois 
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Recession: Ill Wind Blows Good 


Slump credited with helping create a climate favorable to enactment of 
new transportation legislation. Transportation Act of 1958 set to go to 
White House after Senate and House differences are ironed out. 


Ill winds of the business recession have 
blown the railroad industry some good. 
They did much to create a climate favor- 
able to enactment of the new transport 
legislation which will come out of the 
present session of Congress. 

That legislation is the freight-tax re- 
pealer which becomes effective August 1, 
and the proposed Transportation Act of 
1958 on which Congressional action is 
about complete. The measure is now be- 
fore a Senate-House conference committee 
for reconciliation of differences between 
the Smathers bill which passed the Senate 
June 11 and the Harris bill which passed 
the House June 27. 

The conferees are expected to reach 
quick agreement on a compromise version. 
Favorable House and Senate action on 
their report, also expected, will send the 
proposed act to the White House. While 
Administration spokesmen are on record 
with objections to some of its provisions, 
there has been no threat of a Presidential 
veto. 

The President’s signature on the na- 
tion’s first major transportation legislation 
since 1940 will climax a busy and eventful 
half-year for the railroads. 

They saw their traffic and revenues 
plunge far below 1957 figures—but they 
also saw the Congressional spotlight turned 
as never before on their perennial plight: 
over-regulation and discriminatory taxa- 
tion. It all added up, finally, to repeal of 
the freight tax in the face of Administra- 
tion opposition, and a new Transportation 
Act that embodied some, if not all, of 
the reforms railroaders have been urging 
for years. 

Last week, industry observers were 
studying the differences that remained to 
be ironed out by the Senate and House 
conferees before the new Transportation 
Act could go to the White House. 

Like the Senate bill (RA, June 16, p. 
9), the House bill has a rate-freedom sec- 
tion designed to end the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s fair-share-of-the-traf- 
fic approach to competitive rate decisions. 
Both bills also have loan-guaranty pro- 
visions, a proposed grant to the ICC of 
power to override state commissions on 
service abandonments, and provisions to 
tighten the Motor Carrier Act’s agricul- 
tural exemptions and to sharpen its defi- 
nition of private carriage. 
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The rate-freedom and _ private-carrier- 
definition provisions are the same in both 
bills, but the other three are different. 
Also, the Senate bill includes a proposal, 
not found in the House bill, to give the 
ICC more power than it now has over 
intrastate rates. 

The House passed its bill by a roll-call 
vote of 348 to 2, after rejecting several 
proposed amendments which were opposed 
as “crippling” by the bill’s sponsor—Repre- 
sentative Harris of Arkansas, chairman of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The Senate bill was 
sponsored by Senator Smathers of Florida, 
chairman of the Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee which investigated “the de- 
teriorating railroad situation.” 

The two who voted against the House 
bill were Representatives Osmers of New 
Jersey and Whitten of Mississippi. They 
were concerned about provisions giving 
the ICC power to override state commis- 


sions in service-abandonment cases. 

The loan-guaranty provisions of the 
Harris bill would become a new Part V 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
Smathers bill’s plan would be in a new 
Section 20d. Both bills name the ICC as 
administrator of the guaranty arrange- 
ments. 

Under the Harris bill, the authority 
conferred to guarantee loans would term- 
inate March 31, 1961. The Smathers bill’s 
cut-off date is December 31, 1960, but 
applications then pending could be acted 
upon. The House bill puts no ceiling on 
the total amount of loans which may be 
guaranteed. The Senate bill’s ceiling is 
$700 million. 

The House bill would authorize guaranty 
of loans to finance or refinance additions 
and betterments or other capital expen- 
ditures made after January 1, 1957; to 
reimburse carriers for expenditures made 
from their own funds for such additions 





“Washington legislative 
action this year provides 
some aid for lines in emer- 
gency situations and gives 
the industry a somewhat 
better opportunity to com- 
pete for business. But most 
of the basic inequities in 
government treatment of 
the various forms of trans- 
portation remain to be dealt 
with by Congress and the 
states. Railroads will there- 
fore continue to hope for 
needed corrections, at the 
same time striving to effect 
still greater economies in 
operation and to further im- 
prove their services in an 





"A better opportunity to compete... 





MR. LOOMIS 


intensive effort to win the 
public’s patronage. What 
happens to railroad traffic 
in the next few months, 
however, largely depends on 
what happens to the nation- 
al economy.” — Daniel P. 
Loomis, President, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 















and betterments, and for maintenance ex- 
penditures. The Senate bill is broader, 
covering operating expenses generally, 
working capital and interest on existing 
obligations, as well as capital expenditures. 
It would limit to $150 million the amount 
which may be guaranteed for operating 
expenses and interest. 

The Smathers bill would require more 
specific findings by the ICC as to pros- 
pects for repayment. It would also require 
that a borrowing road agree not to pay 
dividends as long as its guaranteed loan 
remained unpaid. Under the Harris bill, 
the prohibition as to the declaration of 
dividends would apply only in the case 


of a guaranteed loan made for main- 
tenance. 

The Harris bill also contains a limita- 
tion, not found in the Smathers bill, which 
stipulates that no loan for maintenance 
shall be guaranteed “if the amount of the 
loan, together with the amounts of any 
other guaranteed loans to the same railroad 
for like purposes, exceeds 50 per cent of 
the aggregate amount charged in the ac- 
counts of the railroad for expenditures 
for maintenance of property during the 
preceding calendar year.” 

At the suggestion of Chairman Harris, 
who said the amendment had been re- 
quested by the Department of Commerce, 





Watching Washington with water Taft 


e MORE TRUCK COMPETITION for long-haul traffic may be in the 
offing. It could come from truckers operating under nation-wide arrange- 
ments for interchange of equipment. An agreement on procedures for estab- 
lishment of equipment rentals for such an inter-lining setup is now before 


the ICC for approval. 


IT’S A SECTION 5A AGREEMENT proposed by 335 common carrier 
truckers. Section 5a is that part of the Interstate Commerce Act which 
affords anti-trust immunity for carrier joint actions if they are approved 
by the Commission. It’s the section under which railroad per diem arrange- 


ments have been cleared. 


FAVORABLE COMMISSION ACTION on the truckers’ pact has been 
recommended in a proposed report by Examiner Charles E. Morgan. He says 
trailer interchange has become one of the most effective means of improv- 
ing motor carrier service. To the extent that the proposed agreement pro- 
moted interchange, he advises that it would “benefit the shipping public 
and be in furtherance of the national transportation policy.” 


e SPECIFIC DISCLAIMER of authority to go in for “umbrella” rate 
making has come recently from the ICC. Refusing to condemn reduced 
truck rates on refrigerating compressors moving from Tecumseh, Mich., to 
Galesburg, Ill., the Commission’s division 2 said it could not require carriers 
“to refrain from publishing rates which are reasonable and otherwise lawful 
merely to preserve the present division of traffic among competing modes of 


transportation.” 


THE COMMISSION’S LANGUAGE is thus getting like that of the revised 
rate-making rule under which it will be operating if the proposed Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958 is finally enacted. The revision will add to section 15a’s pres- 
ent rule a provision stipulating that rates of a carrier “shall not be held up to a 
particular level to protect the traffic of any other mode of transportation, 
giving due consideration to the objectives of the national transportation 


policy.” 


INQUIRY at the Commission as to previous pronouncements like that in 
the refrigerating-compressor case turned up reference to a three-year-old 
decision. In it, division 3 authorized a truck-rate cut to the rail basis because 
refusal to do so “would seem to approach, if not actually constitute, an 
attempt by us to apportion the traffic artificially and thereby eliminate normal, 
.’ Without disclaiming authority to do otherwise, 


healthy competition . . 


the division then added that it should “exercise extreme care to avoid such 
results.” 


10 











a further safeguard was added to the fore- 
going. It would require a Commission find- 
ing that an applicant road had substantial 
deferred maintenance resulting from its 
financial condition, and that “the carrier 
and lender have made arrangements which 
provide reasonable assurance that the pro- 
ceeds will be used only to raise the annual 
level of maintenance expenditures by the 
carrier over the average annual level of 
such expenditures by the carrier during 
the period when such maintenance ex- 
penditures were being deferred.” 

As Mr. Harris explained it, this means 
that a carrier obtaining a maintenance 
loan could not then divert its own main- 
tenance funds to other purposes. He said 
he felt the proposal was of sufficient im- 
portance to “send to conference in order 
that it can be more thoroughly analyzed.” 

The proposed grant to the ICC of power 
over service abandonments would apply, 
under the Harris bill, to interstate or 
intrastate services performed on interstate 
lines. They would not apply to services 
performed “on a line of railroad located 
wholly within a single state.” Under the 
Smathers bill, the ICC jurisdiction would 
extend only to trains or railroad ferries 
engaged in interstate operations. 

A passenger-service-deficit study is also 
called for by the House bill, but no such 
provision is in the Senate bill. The study 
would be made by the ICC “in cooperation 
with state utilities commissions.” A report 
on it would be due June 30, 1959. 

In this connection, Chairman Harris 
pointed out that the ICC already has a 
deficit study under way. He also said, 
however, that his committee heard com- 
plaints that the state commissions “had 
not been receiving the cooperation that 
they should have” from the ICC on this 
matter. 

The agricultural-exemption provisions of 
both bills would restore to regulation the 
transportation by truck of frozen fruits, 
frozen berries and frozen vegetables. The 
Harris bill would, in addition, call for 
regulation of truck transportation of 
bananas, coffee, tea, cocoa, hemp, and 
wool imported from any foreign country, 
or wool tops and noils, or wool waste, 
carded but not spun, woven, or knitted. 
The Smathers bill would exempt cooked 
or uncooked fish or shell fish when frozen 
or fresh. The Harris bill would exempt 
fish or shell fish, and fresh or frozen 
products thereof (not including fish treated 
for preserving, such as canned, smoked, 
salted, etc., products). 

The Senate bill’s proposal to give the 
ICC additional power to override state 
commissions in rate cases was designed 
to expedite the bringing of intrastate rates 
into line with interstate adjustments, and 
to offset the U.S. Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Milwaukee commuter-fare case (RA, 
Jan. 27, p. 42). The court held, in effect, 
that rates on part of an intrastate operation 
cannot be condemned unless the intrastate 
operation as a whole is an undue burden 
on interstate commerce. Here the con- 
ference committee might well agree on a 
compromise provision. 
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Lightweight Design with 
Spicer Traction Motor Drives 


Spicer Traction Motor Drives play an important part 
in reducing the cost and weight of the newest self- 
propelled Rapid Transit cars being produced by the 
Pullman-Standard Company. 50 of the new cars are 
already in service for the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority of Boston, Massachusetts. 

These cars employ high-speed, lightweight motors 
which are coupled by Spicer high-speed propeller 
shafts to Spicer Traction Drives. The drive permits 
the application of inboard bearing trucks which pro- 
vides weight and cost saving features. 

The Spicer Traction Drive permits maximum ac- 


celeration through a single set of gears with optional 
ratios to match train schedules ranging from 5.88 
to 1 up to 8.9 to 1. 

To insure maximum performance, the Spicer assem- 
bly is delivered complete — ready to be secured on 
the axle. No further adjustments are necessary, for 
each set of gears has been mated, factory-adjusted 
and tested under actual running conditions. 

If you’re interested in cost and weight savings, as 
well as maximum efficiency from railway traction 
drives, write for the latest Spicer Technical Bulletin. 
The address is Dana Corporation, Toledo 1, Ohio, 


DANA CORPORATION «© Toledo 1, Ohio 


DANA PRODUCTS Serve Many Fields: 


AUTOMOTIVE: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, Powr-Lok Differentials, 
Torque Converters, Gear Boxes, Power Take-Offs, Power Take-Off Joints, Clutches, Frames, Forgings, 


Stampings. 


INDUSTRIAL VEHICLES AND EQUIPMENT: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, 


Axles, Gear Boxes, Clutches, Forgings, Stampings. 


AVIATION: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, Gears, Forgings, Stampings. 
RAILROAD: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Generator Drives, Rail Car Drives, 


Pressed Steel Parts, Traction Motor Drives, Forgings, Stampings. 


AGRICULTURE: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, Power Take-Offs, Power Take-Off Joints, 


Clutches, Forgings, Stampings. 


MARINE: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Gear Boxes, Forgings, Stampings. 
Many of these products manufactured in Canada by Hayes Steel Products Limited, Merritton, Ontario 








Eastern RR’s Get Mail Increase 


The two-year-old application of a group 
of eastern railroads for a 70 per cent mail 
rate boost has been settled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The roads get an 
average 30 per cent increase, effective Sep- 
tember 1. 

This breaks down for distribution mail: 
38.5 per cent rise in 60-ft RPO rates and 
small increases in 15- and 30-ft RPO rates; 
for storage: 50 per cent boost in terminal 
services and 30 per cent boost in all other 
services. Combined with the adoption of 
the space-used basis of payment already 
in use in the West and South, the revenue 
increase will be about $32 million a year. 

The new rates, according to ICC esti- 
mates, will bring in revenues of $137.2 
million instead of the present annual figure 
of $105.5 million. In addition roads will 
get retroactive payments totaling almost 
$60 million, covering the drawn-out two- 
year period in which the case was being 
decided. : 

The settlement was strongly opposed by 
the Post Office Department, which argued 
that higher rates would result in much 
greater diversion of traffic to other forms 
of transportation. This argumént proved 
effective with southern and western roads, 
who came to a separate agreement with 
the post office last winter. (Southern roads 
got increases of 13.5 per cent and western 
roads 7.5 per cent, upping revenues about 
7 per cent.) 

Eastern roads, with their higher ter- 
minal costs and generally larger passenger 
deficits have been unwilling to settle on 
the western and southern basis. They 
pointed out that the Post Office Depart- 
ment had used the same argument about 
possible diversion as a weapon in the 
1954 mail pay settlement (RA, July 6, 
1953, p. 12). The railroads had sought a 


45 per cent increase at that time, but 
settled for 10 per cent, chiefly because 
they feared diversion. As it worked out, 
between July 1954 and July 1956, only 
about 1.8 per cent of the railroads’ total 
mail revenue was diverted. If the post 
office could save money by diverting more 
traffic, the eastern roads argue, they would 
already have done it. 

Further, the eastern roads pointed out, 
the Railway Mail Pay Act permits special 
agreements between the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and individual railroads at any rates 
they desire below the general basis neces- 
sary to meet competition. The eastern 
roads contend there is no need to lower 
the whole body of mail pay rates in order 
to meet competition in specific cases. They 
can make—and are making—-special rates 
where the competitive situation demands. 

In the meantime, the retroactive pay- 
ments and the additional revenues every 
month will be a help to the cash-hungry 
eastern roads. 

“The mail pay decision,’ New Haven 
Vice President and Comptroller P. J. Con- 
nery said, “means over $2 million due us 
in back pay and approximately $145,000 
a month from now on.” This is a sizable 
figure, but it is only a little more than 
10 per cent of the New Haven’s annual 
passenger deficit of over $15 million. 

E. C. Nickerson, New York Central 
vice president (passenger sales and serv- 


ice), commented that it is too early to 
tell how much, if any, diversion to other 
forms the new rates will create. The post 
office, he pointed out, will be looking 
for ways to cut expenses and can be ex- 
pected to contract for the mails with the 
low-cost carrier. At the same time, this 
is a period in which all costs are rising, 
truck as well as rail, and this may offset 
the move to diversion. 

The New York Central has several 
coordinated service contracts in effect 
with rates below commission levels. All 
of these are rail-truck rates, and all are 
based on full costs plus a return on the 
investment, Mr. Nickerson said. 

Railroads affected by the mail pay in- 
crease are the Baltimore & Ohio, Bangor 
& Aroostook, Boston & Albany, Canadian 
National, Canadian Pacific, Central Ver- 
mont, Chesapeake & Ohio, Delaware & 
Hudson, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, Erie, Grand Trunk Western, Jersey 
Central, Lehigh Valley, Long Island, New 
Haven, New York Central, Nickel Plate, 
Norfolk & Western, Pennsylvania, Penn- 
sylvania-Reading Seashore Lines, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, Reading, Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac, Vermont & 
Province Line, Western Maryland. Origi- 
nally in the case, Boston & Maine, Maine 
Central, and Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
withdrew after coming to separate agree- 
ments with the Post Office Department. 


IC Upheld in Chicago Station Case 


Illinois Central has won round two in 
its fight to halt New York Central’s trans- 
fer of trains from Central Station to La- 
Salle Street Station in Chicago. 

NYC made the switch early last year 





B&O Buys 29 Steel Barges 


The Baltimore & Ohio recently bought 
29 steel barges to be used in New York 
harbor. Purchased from Wiley Manu- 
facturing Co., Port Deposit, Md., the 





barges will carry import-export freight 
between steamships and railroad piers. 
Seventeen of them are covered and 12 
of them are open. 








after receiving a favorable ruling from a 
Cook County circuit court. IC appealed 
and won a decision in the Illinois Appel- 
late Court. It’s expected that NYC will go 
to the state supreme court for a final 
ruling. 

Ten trains on NYC’s Michigan Central 
line were involved in the transfer to La- 
Salle Strect. NYC still operates eight trains 
over the Big Four, using Central Station. 

New York Central originally scheduled 
the station change for January 4, 1957. 
Illinois Central filed suit, seeking to en- 
force a succession of joint facility con- 
tracts which provided for the use of Cen- 
tral Station. IC contended its loss would 
amount to $500,000 annually if the MC 
trains pulled out. 

New York Central countered, holding 
that Central Station facilities were used on 
a year-to-year basis. 

The circuit court decision upholding 
NYC permitted the road to route the 
Michigan Central trains into LaSalle Street 
beginning early in 1957. Last week’s ap- 
pellate court ruling ordered the circuit 
judge to enter a decree for IC, but if NYC 
appeals as expected the appeals court 
order would be stayed pending final re- 
view. (RA, Sept. 24, 1956, p. 12; Feb. 4, 
1957, p. 44.) 
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ATLANTIC COAST LINE CALLS ON A D9 





TO BUILD SPEED INTO ITS MAINLINE 


When Atlantic Coast Line Railroad wanted to build 
speed into its mainline track near Halifax, N. C., it 
assigned one of its Caterpillar D9 Tractors to the 
job. This is becoming standard procedure among 
railroads. When a big, important off-track job re- 
quires action and high production, the biggest single- 
engine tractor of them all gets the call. 


The D9 can do jobs quicker and more efficiently 
than any other tractor in the world. Its powerful 
turbocharged engine delivers 320 horsepower at the 
flywheel. And the ’dozer capacity is a whopping 
20 tons. 


But most important, this production is built into 
a machine that is designed to stay on the job day in 
and day out. This machine wins preference because 
of such features as: choice of torque converter or 
the exclusive oil clutch, the constant mesh trans- 


mission, air-cooled brakes, precision-welded steel 
steering clutch case and frame unit, effective bellows- 
type final drive seals, and its tinker-free efficient fuel 
system. 

Finally behind the D9 and all Caterpillar ma- 
chines stand the nationwide services of the Caterpillar 
Dealer organization and Parts Depot. Wherever you 
work, quick service and quality parts are near at hand. 
You do not have to tie up capital in a big inventory 
of parts, because your dealer stocks them for you. 
Call him today for a demonstration on your job. 
Just tell him you want the equipment there. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


of Caterpiliar Tractor Co. 
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WESTERN PACIFIC — Traffic out- 


NORTHERN PACIFIC — Grain load- 
ings expected to equal last 
year's loadings during June- 
July. Later volume will depend 
upon how much of 1958 crop goes 
into storage under government 
loan. Forest products down sub- 
stantially from last year but 
moving upward in recent weeks. 
Trend expected to continue dur- 
ing next few months, though not 
to reach last year's levels. NP 
estimates it will spend about 
$8,300,000 for equipment and 
$3,000,000 for roadway A&B dur- 
ing last six months '58. 


look is for continued recession 
levels in movements of automo- 
biles and parts, government traf- 
fic and consumer durables, in- 
cluding household appliances and 
various miscellaneous manufac- 
tured goods. Outlook for move- 
ment of iron and steel articles, 
lumber, related building mate- 
rials, a little more encourag- 
ing. Anticipates movement of 
canned food products to con- 
tribute favorably to revenue in 
last half. Capital expenditures 
last six months 1958 estimated 
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at $155,000. 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN — 


In the second half of 1958, lum- 
ber and building materials, ap- 
pliances and related commodi- 
ties will show improvement. Com- 
modities consisting of raw ma- 
terials to steel plants and steel 
products will improve more slow- 
ly. Improvement program, con- 
sisting of expenditures of ap- 
proximately $7 million in 1958, 
going ahead as set up originally. 


D> wasasu — Currently 


traffic forecasts in light of 
first half. Much depends -upon 
developments in automobiles. 
Grain movements are good right 
now and set for week-to-week im- 
provement. Some leveling off in 
uptrend possible about mid-Sep- 
tember. On expenditures, road is 
now completely rebuilding 398 
hoppers as budgeted. 


What's Happening in All 
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ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN — Antici- 
pates six per cent less gross 
during last six months this year, 
compared with same 1957 period. 
Only major capital expenditure 
planned during last six months 
of 1958 is $432,500 for 25 in- 
Sulated, compartmentized, 40- 
ft cars equipped with roller 
bearings and hydra-cushion un- 
derframes. 
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Mid-Year Report 






Parts of the Country? 












































CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS—Ex- 
pects some improvement in gen- 
eral business in last half of 
1958. However, improvement not 
expected to approach traffic 
levels of 1956 and early 1957 
for some time. Cannot give defi- 
nite information as to increased 
capital expenditures, although 
additional business for this 
company might involve increased 
capital outlays. 





a ERIE — Sees some signs of en=- 
——, couragement in present traffic 
picture. Believes the low in 
carloadings reached for this 
year, but does not anticipate 
definite upturn before last 
quarter. Expects upturn to come 
first in heavy goods commodities 
which had greatest decline — 
iron and steel and manufactured 
products. Automobile picture 
hazy, but looks for an upturn in 
such traffic when 1959 models go 
into production. Maintenance 
purchases and capital expendi=- 
tures program for balance of 1958 
will remain at a bare minimum. 





e READING — Traffic estimates be= 
ing revised regularly, based on 
economic outlook. Now predicting 
traffic rise of five per cent in 
final six 1958 months, compared 
with first half. Capital program 
restricted to important proj- 
ects, limited because of earn= 
ings. 

GULF, MOBILE & OHIO — Estimates 

1958 carloadings for six months 
ended June 30 about 13 per cent ’ 
behind comparable period 1957. 
Commodities particularly affect- ¥ 
ed are lumber and building mate- 





ATLANTIC COAST LINE — Re traf- 
fic and capital expenditures: as 


rials, manufactured iron and well as road can estimate, it 
Steel articles, scrap iron and looks about the same for last six 
steel, paper and paper articles. months this year as last six 1957 
Other traffic is moving in in- months. (ACL reported for full 
creased volume. Expects some up- year ‘57: freight revenue to- 
turn in carloadings and revenues talled $133,659,601, a decrease 
in months ahead. Reluctant to under 1956 of 1.6 per cent. Road- 
guess when upturn will start. way A&B in '57 totalled $2,168,- 
GM&0 thinks steel and related 303 and equipment $12,438,342, 
articles will feel the upturn including purchase of 2,519 
first. Approximately $1,100,000 freight cars.) 


will be spent during the last six 
1958 months on equipment A&B's 
and about $500,000 on mainte- 
nance of way and structures. Ma- 
terials are on hand. 
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Ju,l0¢ GARLOADS 
OF FLOUR” SHIPPED 
IN AIROLIDE GARS BY 
27 LEADING MILLERS 
WHHOUTA 
JAMAGE CLAIM 


If you ship dry, granular or powdered materials by ordinary methods, com: 

pare the above record with your own. Then see your nearest General 

American representative and learn why it pays to plan with General American. 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street Offices in principal cities 
Chicago 90, Illinois 































*approximately 1,872,032 tons 
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Legislation Will Help Earnings 


Mid-Year Report 


It should promote railroad buying, though benefits will come more rapidly 
if direct stimulant of construction-reserve arrangement is not finally lost. 


Increased railroad buying and thus 
more business for the supply industry 
should result from enactment of the pro- 
posed Transportation Act of 1958. 

Differing versions of the proposed Act 
are embodied in the Senate-passed Smath- 
ers bill and the House-passed Harris bill. 
These are now before a Senate-House con- 
ference committee, and final enactment of 
a compromise version is expected in the 
near future. 

The increased buying is the expectation 
of President Daniel P. Loomis of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. It is also 
the prospect held out by railroad execu- 
tives who testified in the investigation out 
of which the proposed legislation came. 

That was the inquiry into the “deteri- 
orating railroad situation” conducted by 
the Senate’s Surface Transportation Sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator Smathers of Florida. Similar hearings 
preceded the introduction of the House 
bill by Representative Harris of Arkansas, 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


Construction Reserve Proposals 


The beneficial effect on railroad buying 
might not become evident right away. 
That’s because provisions which would 
have administered a direct stimulant were 
eliminated by the Senate as it passed the 
Smathers bill, and they are not in the 
House’s Harris bill. 

Those are the construction-reserve pro- 
visions. They would provide income-tax 
relief to permit carriers to accumulate 
construction-reserve funds to finance pur- 
chases of equipment and facilities. 

They are not necessarily dead. The mo- 
tion which struck them from the Senate 
bill was based on the jurisdictional point 
that they had not been considered by com- 
mittees which handle tax matters. The eli- 
mination was “without prejudice.” 

An undertaking to revive them in a tax 
bill, however, might be defeated by an at- 
tack on them as “class legislation.” They 
might have a better chance if they became 
part of a program offering like relief to all 
industry. The same is true of the proposal 
to shorten the depreciation terms for rail- 
road property. 

That the construction-reserve arrange- 
ment would be a real stimulant is the view 
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of AAR President Loomis. Emphasizing 
that the ararngement would provide “tax 
deferral, not tax forgiveness,” Mr. Loomis 
says it would tend to level out peaks and 
valleys of railroad orders for equipment. 
“Railroad suppliers,” he adds, “would thus 
be converted from victims of roller-coaster 
spending practices to beneficiaries of an 
orderly long-term purchasing program— 
one that would yield greater efficiency, 
more stable employment and lower costs.” 

Others have noted how it would provide 
a direct incentive for railroads to build up 
their equipment fleets and improve facil- 
ities—even though demand-for-service fac- 
tors be temporarily absent, as they have 
been in recent months. 


Like Accelerated Amortization 


The incentive would be like that pro- 
vided by the accelerated-amortization ar- 
rangements of the war and post-war years. 
Otherwise, railroads generally have not 
been inclined to invest in equipment and 
facilities not needed to handle current and 
foreseeable traffic. 

Provisions in the Senate bill are the 
loan-guaranty arrangements which would 
authorize federal-government guaranty 
of loans to railroads and other car- 
riers, the rate-freedom section, the grant 
to the ICC of additional power over intra- 
state rail rates and new power to authorize 
abandonments of intrastate services, the 
curtailment of the agricultural exemption, 
and the sharpened definition of private 
carriage. The House bill covers much the 
same ground, but some of its provisions 
are different and it does not have intra- 
state-rate provisions. 

The loan-guaranty arrangements, of 
course, could stimulate capital expendi- 
tures during this year’s last half if they 
were used for that purpose. Here again 
would be the incentive factor, i.e., whether 
many roads would thus go into debt unless 
present favorable signs cumulate into sub- 
stantial indications that traffic is pretty 
definitely on the upgrade. 


Short-Run Solution 


As Mr. Loomis has put it, the loan pro- 
visions comprise a plan “to meet the short- 
run problem of those railroads which are 
wondering how to meet next month’s 


bills.” He also says, however, that these 
hard-hit roads could use the loans to 
revive improvement programs. 

Of such dormant programs, the AAR 
president also has this to say: “Every rail- 
road has plans for improvement that could 
cut costs, promote efficiency, and provide 
better service. Given a sound chance to do 
so, they will immediately go to work on 
these projects.” 

Other provisions of the pending legisla- 
tion should do something about providing 
the “sound chance.” It might take them a 
while, but they are designed either to build 
traffic and thus increase railroad revenues, 
or to curtail losses. The same, of course, is 
true of the repeal of the 3% tax on 
freight charges, effective August 1. 

Since legislation passed at this session 
will not include everything the railroads 
think they need, they will be back for 
more next year. Unless they get them in 
one of this year’s tax bills, they will still 
be after the construction reserve and 
shorter depreciation terms. 

They will also want to remove restric- 
tions which have been imposed on their 
entry into other forms of transportation, 
and to have adequate charges established 
for use of publicly provided transportation 
facilities. Any action on these two con- 
troversial proposals will be delayed until 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce completes its compre- 
hensive transportation study. 


At Least 18 Months 


The study, which is expected to require 
some 18 months or more, will include in- 
quiries into these proposals. So the rail- 
roads will be on hand with evidence and 
arguments to support them. 

The study will also consider the need 
for regulation under present conditions, 
policy on mergers, railroad passenger serv- 
ice necessary for the public interest and 
the national defense, and “additional mat- 
ters of regulation (and exemption there- 
from) and promotional policy in the va- 
rious forms of transportation.” Even 
though it be not directly related to the 
foregoing, any important transport legis- 
lation proposed next year might be held 
up until this project is completed, i.e., 
until this Congress’ second #session in 
1960. 
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Today, more than 100 U. S. railroads prefer 
Sinclair GASCON“oILS. Only a tried, tested and outstanding 
oil could make and keep a record such as this. 


SINCLAIR LITHIUM. 


Proved superior for Diesel locomotive and 
car journal bearing lubrication. A.A.R. approved. 
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Only Sinclair Diesel Fuel contains the amazing 
rust inhibitor RD-119®. Used regularly, it effectively 
stops damaging rust and corrosion in fuel systems. 
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SINCLAIR RAILROAD LUBRICANTS 
---for Superior Diesel Performance 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY ¢ RAILWAY SALES « NEW YORK « CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS *« HOUSTON 
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BAD ORDER, surplus figures have been climbing since November. 
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STORED DIESELS, decline in steam power, mirror recent business lull. 
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§ Spells New Headaches Tomorrow 





Mid-Year Report 


The rising curve in bad order cars looms as a potential 
trouble spot. No big problems yet, but a traffic upswing 
could produce car shortages this fall. Mechanical depart- 
ments will have to move fast. 


Mid-year 1958 finds railroads with a 
sizeable freight car surplus. Closed re- 
pair shops are reflected in the growing 
bad-order ratio. Neither of these condi- 
tions is new; they invariably accompany 
traffic declines. But a shift for the better 
in carloadings could throw stress on the 
car supply situation and bring on a quick 
reappraisal of car-maintenance policies. 

The bad-order car ratio has been climb- 
ing steadily since October 1957. In the 
twelve months from May 1957, it went 
from 4.3 to 6.6. Some individual roads 
have a much higher figure. Not since 
1950 has the U.S. car-fleet been in such 
poor condition. 

This deferred freight car maintenance 
could become a problem, even with a 
moderate gain in loadings. If any sort of 
shortage develops—and some railroad 
men feel that is a real possibility this 
fall—railroads will be hard put to keep 
bad-order ratios even at their present un- 
favorable levels. It’s certain that car re- 
pair organizations would be forced to 
swing rapidly from their present low 
operating levels to all-out, overtime op- 
eration. 


Many Contributing Factors 


It is difficult, perhaps, to stir up excite- 
ment over bad orders and possible short- 
ages when good cars are standing idle. 
The present surplus situation reflects sev- 
eral things—reduced loadings more than 
anything else. It also results from the 
activity of car builders and railroad 
shops as they pick over the remains of 
the order bulge of late 1956. At their own 
shops, where it is most readily done, rail- 
roads have slowed building programs. 
New car orders have dropped, too, to the 
1949 level. Yet total car ownership today 
still is greater than at any time since 
1954. 

Today’s peculiar equipment situation 
is by no means limited to freight cars. 
On the power side a situation has devel- 
oped that is probably unfamiliar to most 
railroads. Diesels are in storage, stand- 
ing idle with stacks and radiator fans 
covered. 
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For the first time, nation-wide dieseli- 
zation has reached a state where declin- 
ing traffic cannot be met by storing steam. 
In April, over a thousand of the 27,550 
diesel units on Class I roads were stored, 
not because of wear or damage, but be- 
cause there was nothing for them to 
haul. Particularly hard hit have been 
those lines closely dependent on steel and 
automobile traffic. 

At the same time, many roads not 
fully dieselized have been able to end 
all their steam operation. In the first 
half of the year, there were less than 500 
locomotives serviceable, and not in stor- 
age. Steam, in mid-1958, was almost 
beyond the “twilight” which popular 
writers have been using to describe its 
replacement. 

There is, however, one favorable side 
to the excess power situation. Most roads 
are not storing diesel units which will 
require shopping when traffic goes up. 
Increases in bad-order diesel locomotives 
have been small. 

Nor has an uncertain present kept 
railroads and their suppliers from mak- 
ing plans and equipping themselves for 
the future. The first six months of 1958 
saw many developments. Pullman-Stand- 
ard began an expansion of its Birmingham, 
Ala., car plant. Timken Roller Bearing 
opened a production-line, freight-car bear- 
ing plant, tooled for 20,000 car sets per 
year. As predicted, the mechanical re- 
frigerator car fleet continues its steady 
growth; and the covered hopper continues 
to be the most popular car in 1958's slug- 
gish market (RA, Jan. 20, p. 46). 

New freight car braking and under- 
frame cushioning arrangements will be 
applied in increasing numbers during the 
coming months. Refinements of the pres- 
ent freight car to increase its versatility, 
reliability, and load-handling ability, 
while cutting servicing requirements, con- 
tinue, even though it might seem that the 
present situation offers little incentive. 

Application of journal lubricating de- 
vices has been slowed by lack of money. 
Few roads have been applying them at a 
rate that will meet the January 1, 1960, 


deadline. This program will be acceler- 
ated. It will get priority with any traffic 
pickup because of its favorable effect on 
the hot-box situation. 

Alco Products reaffirmed its faith in 
U.S. railroads recently by opening a $4,- 
000,000 production-line locomotive shop. 
Fairbanks-Morse announced the successful 
supercharging of its two-cycle, opposed- 
piston diesel engine. Applied to locomo- 
tives, this could produce single-unit loco- 
motives of horsepowers not previously 
achieved. At the same time, Electro-Mo- 
tive worked on its traction control sys- 
tem. EMD diesels with all-electric con- 
trols, delivered during the first quarter, 
may ultimately have far-reaching effects 
on today’s standard electro-pneumatic 
type of control system. General Motors 
also has been working on the supercharg- 
ing of its two-cycle engine. 


Free-Piston Engine 


EMD intends to build an experimental 
locomotive with a 2,000-hp free-piston 
engine and matching gas turbine. This 
decision was made following development 
work over the past three years on both 
1,000- and 2,000-hp engines. The engine 
will burn the lowest cost fuels obtainable. 
However, the current oil supply situation 
has taken some of the “heat” off railroad 
efforts to utilize lower quality or so-called 
economy fuels in diesels. 

The mechanical departments of indi- 
vidual roads have curtailed their con- 
struction and repair programs pretty much 
in line with the financial situation of each 
railroad. In the west and mid-west, most 
shops have been operating, some on a re- 
duced basis. In the east, and the north- 
east particularly, construction programs 
have been deferred. Maintenance work 
has been on an austerity basis. 

At this time, mechanical department 
officers hesitate to make predictions. Most 
believe the mid-summer months will not 
show any improvement. They are confi- 
dent that early fall will require reactiva- 
tion of maintenance and building pro- 
grams. 
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The Old Steam 2-4-2’s 
Hawe been retired... 


Photo Courtesy of Reading Company 


But the pressure-treated 
ties they pounded 
ARE STILLIN SERVICE 


If ever proof was needed that pressure-treatment considerably pro- 
longs the service life of forest products used by railroads, pressure- 
treated ties are that proof. Many pressure-treated ties put into service 
back in the 1890’s have out-lasted the locomotives and rolling stock 
they carried. 


It seems logical then to take advantage of the proved savings made 
possible by using pressure-treated wood for car lumber, panel grade 
crossings, poles, fence posts, bridge timbers and other rolling stock 
and right-of-way applications. For example, pressure-treated car 
lumber offers many roads the opportunity for a multimillion dollar 
cost reduction program. In fact, switching to pressure-treated lumber 
may well be the key to major savings and increased car revenue. 


If you would like to have more facts, ask a Koppers representative to 
discuss the pressure-treated wood story with you. 





@ CLEAR TRACK 
WANT TO KNOW HOW PRESSURE-TREATED seppesedl 
WOOD CAN SERVE AND SAVE FOR YOU? 


This 12-page booklet ‘‘Clear Track tc Cost Reduction’’ is 
the story of how a major railroad can save $49 per-year per- 
car by using pressure-treated lumber. If you are interested 
in getting a copy, write today. 


- 
~~ 
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Wood Preserving Division, Koppers Company, Inc., 761] Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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LENGTHEN ENGINE LIFE, 
REDUCE MAINTENANCE 
Esso Airfil Coating Oil adds outstanding dirt 
pick-up properties to diesel air intake filters. 
Airfil protection is so effective that it pays off 
handsomely in reduced abrasive wear, lowered repair 
costs, longer engine life. § Airfil also shows supe- 
rior wicking qualities. Successive layers of dirt and dust 
are quickly wetted, exposing a fresh, efficient dirt-retaining 
surface at all times. Applying Airfil is simple. It goes 
on rapidly as a hot liquid and cools to a gel-like solid that re- 
tains its consistency at engine-room temperatures. And since Airfil 


is insoluble in water, it stays on the filters, even in the wettest weather. 


It can, however, be readily removed by a hot detergent wash or a steam blast. 


Airfil’s cost-cutting advantages make it ideal for passenger car air-conditioner fil- 
ters too. For further information or technical assistance, call your local Esso office, or 


contact: Esso Standard Oil Co., Railroad Sales Division, 15 W. 51st St., New York 19, N.Y. 


perfected by research... proved in performance | 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS 
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ing station for reirigerator cars 


1400 CARS OF PERISHABLES DAILY are re-iced and salted at this 
80-car dock servicing produce en route from many shippers. Three 
Link-Belt Model 55 dock car icers—each paired with a mechanical 
salter (visible further down track)—receive 400-Ib. ice cakes from 
chain conveyors. Icer reduces cakes to any of three sizes—chunk, 
coarse or crushed, depending on product being shipped. 


Link-Belt dock-type car icer speeds icing 
on existing docks, needs just one operator 


AILROADS concerned with maintaining time-freight schedules 
. .. Shippers and growers striving to “make the market” on 
time—everyone connected with shipping perishables benefits 
from the new Link-Belt dock-type car icer. It quickly re-ices the 
shipment en route . . . assures arrival of perishables in ideal con- 
dition, Designed for easy installation on most existing docks, 
this machine services cars of all heights, needs only one man at 
the controls. For details, write for Folder 2643 to LINK-BELT 
COMPANY, Dept. AV, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, IIl. 


LINK: 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. To Serve 

Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants and Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. 

Export Office, New York 7; Australia, Marrickville (Sydney); Brazil, Sao Paulo; 

Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); South Africa, Springs. Representatives Through- 
out the World. 


14,886 


Twn @eent 


FRESH-PICKED PERFECTION of produce is safe- 
guarded from farm to market by speed and ef- 
fectiveness of Link-Belt icing and salting equip- 
ment—part of a complete line of conveying 
and power transmission products. 
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Mid-Year Report 


Signal Budgets Take Few Cuts 


Despite spotty slowdowns on some roads, signaling departments aren’t 
having a bad year. Current activity centers on highway crossing protec- 
tion, automatic interlockings, CTC, yard automation. Small ticket items, 
which give a good return on the invested capital, hold firm. 


“We’ve had a slowdown in signal work, 
but our budget was not cut.” 

This remark, by the signal engineer of 
a midwestern railroad, pretty well sums 
up the current situation in many signal 
departments. Work has been slowed down 
in some cases, a few projects deferred, but, 
on the whole, signaling activity in 1958 
is holding up well. In nearly all cases, the 
“small ticket” items have remained in the 
budget. 

The officer above, commenting on his 
own road’s program, said work is under 
way on several highway crossing jobs (in- 
stalling automatic gates and flashing-light 
signals to replace watchmen or manual 
gates), about 20 miles of CTC with re- 
moval of second main track, and a few au- 
tomatic interlockings. 


Widespread Activity 


Interlockings are getting a lot of atten- 
tion right now. The Erie is consolidating 
the control of four interlockings into one 
new control machine at Jersey City. A 
midwestern road is installing four automa- 
tic interlockings at crossings, replacing 
mechanical setups. Other roads are taking 
similar steps. 

As another signal engineer suggested 
recently, now’s a good time to concentrate 
on these outlying mechanical interlockings. 
They produce a favorable return on invest- 
ment. This man’s road, he pointed out, has 
already spent much effort on such big- 
price-tag jobs as new retarder yards and 
long stretches of CTC. Second main track 
has come up, and big returns obtained. 

Behind the present “fine tooth comb” 
approach to mechanical interlockings are 
some solid economic facts. Wages for one 
leverman on duty three tricks every day 
at an interlocking—based on the 40-hr 
week and including paid holidays, vaca- 
tion, retirement and insurance—range 
from $21,066 to $23,500 annually, de- 
pending on local circumstances. 

Not all roads, of course, are limiting 
signaling activity to smaller jobs. On the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, a fourth main 
track has been taken up. The road is going 
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ahead with installation of CTC on the 
three remaining tracks. The Boston & 
Maine has a contract with one signal man- 
ufacturer for installation of light-traffic 
CTC. With the removal of second main 
track, and the expected savings in operat- 
ing expenses, the railroad’s monthly install- 
ments for this project are being met. 

Several other railroads, including the 
Santa Fe, Burlington, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Southern Pacific and Union Pacific 
are installing CTC. Another saving can be 
realized by consolidating CTC controls at 
one point. For example, the Missouri Pa- 
cific recently consolidated the control of 
three CTC machines at Gurdon, Ark. 

New retarder yards are still being con- 
structed, although at a reduced pace. The 
Canadian National is going ahead with its 
$30 million Cote de Liesse yard at Mon- 
treal. The Missouri Pacific and Louisville 
& Nashville are continuing work on their 
new classification yards at Kansas City 
and Boyles, Ala., respectively. One road 
has shut down construction of its retarder 
yard, but others feel that since these yards 
often pay for themselves in three to five 
years, it is more than enough to justify 
their construction. 

The Chicago & North Western is con- 
tinuing its $3.6 million program of instal- 
ling automatic gates to replace manual 


gates or wigwags at 330 highway-railroad 
grade crossings. In addition to providing 
better crossing protection, the C&NW will 
save more than $2 million per year in 
wage costs by retirement of crossing 
watchmen and gatemen. This is an annual 
return of 59 per cent on the capital being 
invested. 


Hot Box Detectors Pay Off 


One railroad is purchasing hot box de- 
tectors to install in approach to each of 
its several large classification yards. Poten- 
tial prevention of wrecks, because of 
burned journals, is enough to justify their 
installation. This road also anticipates that 
it will be able to reduce inspection forces 
in these yards, because they will inspect 
only those journals indicated “hot” by the 
detectors. This will also considerably re- 
duce the time spent by trains in the yards. 

In large and small installations, applica- 
tion of established and new signal prin- 
ciples have not only proved themselves in 
terms of safety, but also in terms of effi- 
ciency. Railroads have no choice but to 
continue the application of signal devices 
to meet increasing operating costs. Many 
roads realize this fact and have program- 
med future projects for steady improve- 
ment of plant facilities. 





Several companies forced by the recession 
to cut costs have achieved part of their goal 
by cutting inventories. Many traffic men be- 
lieve this may be a permanent chonge in the 
business pattern, even after the expected 
upturn arrives, 

They reason that companies that have 
trimmed the fat from their operations won't 
want it back, even if penny-pinching is no 
longer the absolute necessity it is now. 

Smaller inventories tend to favor piggyback 
because they result in smaller, more frequent 
purchases and shipments. Here the smaller 
volume of a trailerload can be a real advan- 
tage over a carload. 

Confirmation for this view is seen in the 
fact that piggyback traffic is generally hold- 
ing up better than other traffic. 

Many roads are feeling some pinch in 
Plan 1. This seems to result from truckers’ de- 





BUSINESS PATTERN CHANGE HELPS PIGGYBACK 


clining business. Truck companies use their 
own drivers more and substitute methods less 
to avoid dead time on the payroll. 

Plan 2 business generally remains good. 
The New Haven, which uses Plan 1 locally and 
Plan 2 for interline business, reports both 
plans doing well. Local business has “improved 
substantially” in the last month, continuing a 
trend that started early this year. 

A western road reports that its January 
1958 piggyback volume was up 38.8 per cent 
over 1957’s January. February was up 48 per 
cent over Feb. ‘57; March 47.2 per cent; April 
44 per cent and May 56 per cent over May a 
year ago. This was also 50 per cent over Jan- 
vary’s business. 

“Looks like the rest of the year will show 
the same trend. Our business is really boom- 
ing,” a spokesman said. The road is a Plan 2 
operator. 














Here’s the Ankoseal cable story 
. ask for your copy today! 


THE ANSONIA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY, ASHTON 6 R.1I. 
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Leadership in Plastic Cables through Quality and Service 
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PRODUCT RPM DELO OIL RR 


aa NACH ING al od SO odd dd ONES MEE nn prRGER RAILROAD CO. 
FIRM Salt Lake City, Utah 


5 years without overhaul on RPM DELO Oil 


: a : _ 5 a as a ON RE 6 CP Bae A ad * ~ 
Lubricated with RPM DELO Oil RR since going General Shop Foreman J. F. Buckley (below). "Every 
into service, three switch locomotives of Ban- time we've opened the engines for inspection we've 
berger Railroad have worked over five years without found them clean, free of carbon or lacquer de- 
a major overhaul. "The oil does such a good job of posits." Bamberger hauls general freight between 
protecting engines that I've never had to repair or lines of UP, WP, SP, and D&RGW over 36.9 miles of its 
replace a part because of faulty lubrication," says own mainline track between Salt Lake City and Ogden. 


Why RPM DELO OIL RR 


reduces wear, corrosion 


® 0il stays on en- 
gine parts—hot or 
cold, running or idle 


@® Anti-oxidant re- 
Sists lacquer forma— 
tion 


@® Detergent keeps 
parts clean 


@ Special compounds 
prevent corrosion of 
bearing metals 


. iia @ Inhibitor resists 


Clean piston (above) has no measurable wear, shows the kind of foaming 
performance Bamberger gets with RPM DELO Oil RR. "We simply wipe 
off parts and they're bright and shining," says Mr. 
Buckley. Firm's EMD 800's (#601 top right, #602 For More Information about 
above) deliver cars to sidings and make up trains RPM DELO Oils or other petroleum 
for larger locomotive—work an average of 16 hours ee aes od waar iano ree 
a day. Engine #570 (top left) makes the Salt Lake- tributor, write or call any of the 
Ogden run, works 10 to 12 hours daily. companies listed below. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, San Francisco 20 STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS, E! Paso 
THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY, Perth Amboy, New Jersey THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY, Denver 1, Colorado 
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Mid-Year Report 


New Signs of Life in M/W Work 


First-half activity was down, but spot improvements in traffic are begin- 
ning to ease the cramp. Some deferred programs are being resumed, and 
engineering departments are brightening up a bit. 


Last fall railroad engineering depart- 
ments cut maintenance programs to fit the 
projected trend of railroad business. The 
pattern they came up with was pretty 
skimpv. It wasn’t sufficient to cover the 
needs of the properties, but there was hope 
it could be enlarged if business exceeded 
expectations. 

These hopes didn’t materialize in the 
first half. In fact, on many roads more 
trimming occurred when it became evident 
the slump was going to be deeper than ex- 
pected. Scheduled programs were held up 
or cut back to conserve cash. As a result, 
the traditional date for starting heavy 
work programs came and went on several 
roads with little signs of activity. 

Many maintenance men found it neces- 
sary, therefore, to “write off” the possi- 
bility of getting much programmed work 
done in the first half. It became evident 
that some indication of an upturn in busi- 
ness would be needed before management 
could be expected to loosen the purse 
strings, even slightly. 


Working Season Starts—Late 


To an extent these hopes have been 
realized. Some improvement has occurred 
—and just in time to make use of what is 
left of the working season. Here are some 
examples of what has happened: 

Road A had budgeted a restricted rail- 
Jaying program for the year. Originally it 
had planned to start work in April and 
carry it through to completion in Septem- 
ber. Work was started on schedule but 
only a small amount of rail had been laid 
when it became necessary to defer the re- 
mainder. 

By the middle of June, however, busi- 
ness had improved sufficiently to justify 
resumption of the new rail program this 
year. This road, incidentally, had pred- 
icated its budget for 1958 on a business 
upturn in the last half of the year. No 
change is proposed at the present time. 

Road B had programmed a normal 
amount of new rail to be laid this year. 
But authorization to start the program was 
withheld during the first half while man- 
agement waited for clearer signs of what 
the trend in business would be during the 
latter part of the year. Apparently it is sat- 
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isfied the situation will at least hold its 
own, for it recently issued instructions to 
start rail-laying operations early in July. 
Plans are to lay the full amount called for 
in the original program. 

One doesn’t, of course, get this same 
story from all roads. When a group of 
lines was asked whether it would step up 
M/W programs in the last half if business 
improved, about half answered in the neg- 
ative. The others indicated they would ac- 
celerate their programs in varying degrees. 

At one extreme is the road that said it 
would increase its M/W operations 90 per 
cent in July and August. Another anti- 
cipates a “slight” increase, “assuming con- 
tinuance of the upturn in railroad busi- 
ness.” A third says the rate of activity 
“may possibly” be increased in the latter 
half, “dependent on an increase in volume 
of traffic.” Surprising as it may seem, one 
road indicated it planned no increase in 
activity because its maintenance program 
was already of normal proportions. 

If business does improve what types of 
maintenance work will rank highest on the 
priority list? Rail laying is mentioned most 
frequently, tie renewals second, track sur- 
facing third. 

Track “smoothing” or “spotting” are 
terms that also crop up frequently in dis- 
cussions of present-day maintenance prac- 
tices. Normally, these operations are car- 
ried out periodically between out-of-face 
surfacings. This year, because surfacing 
programs have been deferred or cut back, 
many roads have found it necessary to 
step up their spotting or smoothing oper- 
ations to assure maintenance of tracks in 
reasonably good riding condition. 

Perhaps this is one reason why spot- 
tamping machines have enjoyed a brisk 
sale this year. Fact is, however, that pur- 
chase of maintenance-of-way work equip- 
ment in general has been maintained at a 
surprisingly high rate considering the 
slump in railroad business. Nearly all ma- 
jor manufacturers of such equipment 
report sales equal to or greater than 1957. 

There are two primary reasons for this 
paradoxical situation: (1) Development 
of new and improved types of equipment; 
and (2) the growing need to reduce unit 
costs. Some roads are reportedly borrow- 
ing money to buy cost-saving equipment. 


It isn’t only the decline in carloadings 
that’s behind the squeeze on maintenance 
programs. It’s partly the increases in wage 
rates that must be absorbed this year—a 
cost-of-living increase of 4 cents an hour 
on May | and a wage boost of 7 cents on 
November 1, plus another cost-of-living 
increase that seems likely to go into effect 
on the latter date. 


One Road’s Experience 


The experience of a single road serves 
to emphasize the effect of these increases 
on maintenance costs and operations. The 
chief engineer was explaining that the 
road’s program of heavy maintenance 
work, which had been cut to the bone, 
hadn’t gotten under way in May. Yet its 
total expenditures for maintenance of way 
and structures in that month were prac- 
tically the same as for the corresponding 
month last year when the program was in 
full swing. 

To deal with this situation maintenance 
men are concentrating their efforts along 
two principal lines: (1) Greater mechan- 
ization, and (2) longer service life from 
materials. They are making substantial 
progress in both directions. But it’s not 
enough to prevent deterioration of the 
properties in a year like 1958. Most roads 
will wind up the year with a further ac- 
cumulation of necessary maintenance 
work to be done in the future. 

Property improvement programs for 
1958, like maintenance operations, were 
tailored to fit the expected lower level of 
earnings. As with maintenance work, there 
were deferrals and cancellations in the 
early months of the year. One could easily 
have gotten the impression that railroad 
improvement projects were being aban- 
doned on a wholesale scale. Such was not 
the case. 

At mid-year, it’s pertinent to raise this 
question: Where projects have been defer- 
red or cancelled, what are the prospects 
they will be revived in the latter half in 
event of a change for the better in the 
business picture? Replies to the question 
can be summarized by saying that on most 
roads there is a possibility of at least some 
revival of deferred projects, if business 
picks up. 
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TYPE E 


the leading freight coupler 


Ever since National’s basic design of the pronounced than ever. It is based on closest 
first standard railroad coupler in 1916, quality control, unparalleled testing facili- 
National has been in the forefront of all ties, national and international service. 
coupler research and development. Any way you look at it, the name National 

Today, National’s leadership in coupler spells coupler service. AA-ta36 
development, testing and production is more 


































the leading passenger coupler 
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keep couplers operating better...longer 








the railroads are moving ahead with NATIONAL SPECIALTIES 7 


Railway Division Headquarters 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


MALLEABLE International Division Headquarters 
NATIONAL “is. CASTINGS COMPANY seeniitaniaiee. Maa 


Established 7868 CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY 
National Malleable and Stee/ Castings 
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Mid-Year Report 


Buying Should Rise in 2nd Half 


Higher traffic levels in prospect this fall will strengthen tempo of railroad 


buying. First flurry will be for operating supplies, material to upgrade car 





fleet. New legislation may boost capital spending. 





Railway purchases of materials, supplies 
and fuel during 1958 probably will come 
close to the $1.4-1.5 billion mark. (This 
prediction takes no account of the possible 
upward surge of railroad purchasing 
which will follow enactment of the so- 
called Smathers bill.) To reach this mark, 
however, purchases in the latter half of 
the year will have to climb substantially 
above first half levels. This, we believe, 
they will do. 


INDEX OF AVERAGE UNIT PRICES OF RAILWAY MATERIAL 
AND SUPPLIES* 


District Jan. Apr. July Apr. 
and Group 1957 1957 1957 1958 








United States: 
Fuel (coal & oil) 124.1 129.6 127.5 115.8 
Forest products 133.5 132.4 131.4 128.7 
Iron & steel prod. ........ 174.4 177.4 183.5 185.6 
Miscellaneous prod. 134.4 135.2 135.5 133.5 
Total, excl. Fuel 150.3 151.7 154.1 153.5 
Total, incl. Fuel 140.5 143.2 144.0 139.9 





Traffic levels during the second half of 
the year probably will be up somewhat 
from those which generally prevailed dur- 
ing the first half. Consumption of “mis- 
cellaneous materials” the railroads use, 
and which account for the bulk of the pur- 
chases, is running far ahead of purchases 
of these thousands of items presently. Buy- 
ing during the second half of the year, 
then, should be at a rate 25-30% above 
that of the first part of the year. 

Price cuts have been few during the first 
half of 1958. A significant exception has 
been fuel oil, with price cuts of about 
15% apparently prevalent across the coun- 
try. The AAR’s index of average prices of 
railroad materials other than fuel has 
changed little in the past year, as indicated 
in the accompanying table. 


Inventories Cut 


Inventories of miscellaneous material 
reached their 1957 high point on April 1, 
when they totaled slightly more than $553 
million. By March 1 of this year they had 
declined to just over $497 million, a de- 
crease of a little more than 10 per cent. 
When figures on the July 1 totals become 
available, it is almost certain the inven- 
tories will have dropped another 10 per 
cent or so from the April 1, 1958, figure. 
Thus, almost any increase in traffic will 
put the carriers back in the market more 
heavily for some operating supplies within 
a few months after the rising trend of car- 
loadings becomes apparent. 

Of course, passage of the so-called 
Smathers bill can be expected to stimulate 
railroad spending considerably. But it 
seems likely that most of this spending will 
go toward capital items rather than oper- 
ating supplies. For example, President 
Perlman of the New York Central has in- 
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Class | U. S. railroads only 





*Average of June 1, 1947 and 1948 and July 1, 1949 equals 100.0 


Source: Bureau of Railway Economics, Association of American Railroads 








dicated that with—and if his road is eligi- 
ble for—a government insured loan, the 
NYC would go ahead with its recently cur- 
tailed program of installing CTC and prob- 
ably with the planned building of a large 
new retarder yard in the vicinity of Indi- 
anapolis. 

New freight cars will be on the shop- 
ping lists of some railroads. Many roads 
still have carbuilding programs in com- 
pany shops which will be finished before 
new orders are placed. 

In all probability, the bulk of the first 
wave of projects under any government 
aid program will go toward improving 
fixed property rather than to rolling stock, 
ie., to yards, CTC, radio, and equipment 
for maintaining the right-of-way. The cur- 
rent year will be mainly a year of orders— 
for delivery in 1959 or later. 


Cars Need Repairs 


While the tempo of car orders should 
increase somewhat during the latter part 
of the year—with the government-guar- 
anteed loan program, it seems likely that 
really heavy ordering of freight cars, other 
than special types, will wait until traffic 
picks up more than it’s likely to do in the 
latter half of 1958. However, it is prob- 
able there will be a mild flurry of orders 
for material to upgrade the car fleet 
through repairs during the last few months 
of the year, in anticipation of somewhat 
better traffic levels in 1959. 

Latest figures available (May 1), in- 
dicate the bad order ratio has increased 


by 50 per cent, from 4.4 per cent on May 
1, 1957 to 6.6 per cent on the same 1958 
date. Some railroads, including a few of 
the larger car owners, have bad order 
ratios more than double the national av- 
erage. Since these roads are heavy origi- 
nating lines, they can be expected to be 
among the first to get back into the market 
for freight car maintenance materials and 
supplies. 

The railroads have indicated to the ICC 
that capital expenditures for this year will 
total about $700 million, with more than 
60 per cent of the money going for new 
cars and locomotives. Increasing traffic 
and government aid programs could com- 
bine to increase this figure somewhat. 
However, because some roads may not be 
eligible for government aid, plus the fact 
that most capital items ordered during 
1958 probably will not be delivered until 
the following year, this figure hardly can 
be expected to skyrocket. 

Most railroads today are operating en- 
tirely with diesel power. Some of these 
diesel units have been around quite a 
while. Upgrading of some of them and 
outright replacement of many units can be 
expected to pick up gradually over the 
next couple of years. (One road recently 
announced that it was purchasing new units 
to replace others whose age was 15 years.) 
While for the last few years there has been 
some diesel replacement, increasing activ- 
ity of this type may be expected yearly for 
the next decade. Some acceleration of this 
trend probably is in the cards if, as and 
when the Smathers bill becomes law. 





REEFER DEPENDABILITY... 


the dithienne between PROFIT and LOSS 


McGRAW! 
UNI 


McGRAW-EDISON CO. 
TROPIC-AIRE DIVISION 

5201 W. 65th St. 

Chicago 38, Illinois 


During the hot months, the 'X”’ factor between profit and loss is 
reefer dependability. Ambient air temperatures go sky-high. 
“Soft spots’ in insulation may keep trailer interior temperatures 
above requirements. Does your refrigeration equipment offer 
adequate power and capacity to overcome those problems? 


When you’ re considering new reefer units, talk over your problems 
with your Tropic-Aire representative. He'll show you how 
Tropic-Aire refrigeration equipment can turn defrost losses 
into delivered profits. 


Tropic-Aire is a trademark of 
McGraw-Edison Co., Chicago, 
Copyright, 1958, 

by McGraw-Edison Co. 
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On the Norfolk 
and Western 









Here is before-and-after evidence of the results you get 
with ADM Freight Liner 810 in boxcars. 


1,968 Cars readied for Tobacco, Flour, Paper, Feed, Grain 


loading with ADM Freight Liner : Gl. O 


The Norfolk and Western Railway Company 

began coopering cars with Freight Liner 810 
two years ago. The ADM system was found so 
satisfactory that the line has since Freight-Lined 
1,968 cars for shipment of such commodities as 
paper, flour, tobacco, feed and grain. Today, the 
N & W uses ADM Freight Liner 810 at five 
points along its line. 

Like so many roads, the Norfolk and Western 
finds Freight Liner ideal when sealed, smooth in- 
teriors are a must. The plastic-and-fiberglass treat- 
ment seals rough or broken walls and corners with 
a smooth, tough surface that is moisture-proof 
and easy to clean. Of special interest is its ability 
to seal grease and oil stains, allowing cars to be 
used for easily-contaminated ladings. 

The Pure Food and Drug Administration ap- 
proves ADM Freight Liner 810 for shipment and 
storage of foodstuffs. 

Freight Liner is popular for other reasons, too. 
Railroads appreciate its economy, versatility, and 
ease of application. With a little practice, two men 
can repair 30 cars a day, patching, relining, and 
resurfacing. And in most cases, cars can be loaded 
within three hours after relining. 

ADM technical service personnel will be happy 
to show you how Freight Liner can solve your 
high-grade loading problems. For a demonstra- 
tion on your cars at any location, write, wire, or 
phone ADM Freight Liner System, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Company, 732 Investors Build- 
ing, Minneapolis 2, Minn. (FEderal 3-2112) 
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Finished job dries in minutes, provides a smooth, tight in- 
terior with top-notch sanitary protection. 


Marcher- 
Paniels- 
Midland 


732 INVESTORS BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 





ADM PRODUCTS: Linseed, Soybean and Marine Oils, Paint Vehicles, Synthetic and 
Natural Resins, Fatty Acids and Alcohols, Vinyl Plasticizers, Hydrogenated Glycerides, 
Sperm Oil, Foundry Binders, Bentonite, Industrial Cereals, Vegetable Proteins, Wheat Flour, 
Dehydrated Alfalfa, Livestock and Poultry Feeds, Olefins and Hydrocarbons. 













wer & SECOND 
DIESEL STINE’ 














TORONTO, CANADA, May 11—and the BLF&E strikes CPR for the second 
time in less than 18 months. The diesel firemen question was the point at issue. 
The spotlight is still on Canada, with CNR and the firemen now disputing the 
question. And in the future: an almost certain U.S. revival of the issue. 































FREELOADER? Bargained into a job that requires no work, a train service 
employee sleeps while other employees are busy at nearby jobs. An alert photog- 
rapher saw this, snapped it in a mid-afternoon. The railroads’ position: as 
wage costs rise, and employment shrinks, both labor and management have a 
stake in ferreting out and correcting agreements that permit non-productive 
employment. 





Labor: Still a Big Question Mark 



















Labor, at mid-year 1958, remains a 
factor which railroads can’t do without— 
and, in some cases, can’t do much with. 

The year thus far has been a quiet one, 
in terms of industry-wide labor matters. 
The lull has been put to good use—dis- 
putes committees have been hard at work 
clearing up the backlog which built up as 
contract negotiation followed close after 
contract negotiation in previous years. And 
with wage and compensatory rules changes 
corked by a moratorium until Nov. 1, 
1959, it’s unlikely that overall surface calm 
will be much ruffled before next spring. 

It’s what lies beneath the surface, com- 
bined with hangover effects of the mora- 
torium contract, that deserves attention 
here. Take it item by item: 

@ The BLF&E conceded in May that 
Canadian Pacific may begin gradual elim- 
ination of diesel firemen from yard and 
freight service. Canadian National has 
gone before a conciliation board, con- 
tending that assignment of firemen should 
be the sole discretion of management. 
U.S. roads considered a similar proposition 
in 1956, but backed away. Bolstered by 
CPR’s success, they’re certain to try again. 
The firemen are just as certain to resist 
any move to apply the Canadian principle 
down here. Some U.S. railway officers 
will contend, therefore, that now is the 
time to start working toward °59—now 
is the time to build the railroad case, to 
start developing a public mood which will 
support the industry’s position. 

@ Declining employment, product of 
both advancing technology and receding 
rail income, has left labor snappish where 
any possible threat to job security is con- 
cerned. Point A: the firemen’s case. Point 
B: stiff labor protests against carrier at- 
tempts to cut costs by consolidating little- 
used stations, farming out maintenance 
work or abandoning losing passenger runs. 

@ Increasing labor costs, product of 
the moratorium contract, have put man- 
agement in an increasing financial squeeze. 
Wage increases are mandatory November 
1. A cost-of-living increase was effective 
last May 1; probably another will come 
due November 1. 

@ Railway labor in Canada hasn’t been 
disposed to hold the line on wages, reces- 
sion or no. Non-operating unions have 
made demands the carriers say would cost 
$128,000,000 a year. The trainmen filed 
for a 25% wage boost. The engineers 
want some 46 contract changes, including 
a 21% pay hike. The firemen seek an 
18% increase. 
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@ Washington has, in effect, told labor 
and management to thrash out their own 
problems. The Smathers subcommittee re- 
port called for a “reappraisal” of the labor 
picture and urged rail unions to “co- 
operate in proceedings designed to 
strengthen the rails’ economic position.” 


The Immediate Problem 


The item with the most immediate effect, 
of course, is the continuing upward spiral 
of labor costs this year. The May 1 cost- 
of-living increases of 4 cents will amount 
to some $56,000,000 over the last eight 
months of 1958. The 7-cent Nov. 1 wage 
boost will total $147,000,000 on an annual 
basis, $24,500,000 for the last two months 
of the year. If living costs continue to 
rise, another semiannual adjustment is 


It appears that increased wage costs 
coming up in the last half of 1958 can be 
met in only one way—by more retrench- 
ment and deeper cuts in a labor force 
already at a record low level. A sharp 
upturn in carloadings and revenue, of 
course, could make the increased costs a 
bit easier to bear. The last six months of 
1958 look a little brighter than the first 
six months, but the general economic pic- 
ture isn’t going to change overnight—or. 
probably, even in a matter of a few 
months. 

Thus, pyramiding wage increases work 
out well for those who get the fatter pay. 
But for each sweetening of the pay en- 
velope, there are fewer employees around 
to taste the sugar. 


Labor's Position 


Mid-Year Report 





intent, with job-saving amendments tacked 





on. 

In other labor-management areas of 
cooperation, at least two brotherhood 
chiefs—Guy L. Brown of the engineers 
and Roy O. Hughes of the conductors— 
have come out publicly in favor of rail- 
road diversification into other forms of 
transport. Mr. Brown, moreover, has con- 
ceded that certain agreements may be 
outmoded and that proposals for change 
deserve serious union consideration. 

Overall, the lines appear clearly drawn. 
Union leaders feel they must fight to im- 
prove compensation and at the same time 
preserve jobs. Management feels the eco- 
nomics of the situation can’t justify con- 
stantly rising labor costs and continuing 
make-work practices. 

















likely to come November 1—four cents, 
as in May, would add $14,000,000 to 
the °58 bill. Overall, that’s $94,500,000 
that might have to be absorbed in addi- 
tional 1958 labor costs at June employ- 
ment levels. 


Where do the 


brotherhoods stand, in 
the face of all this? In several places. 
They backed certain parts of the original 
Smathers bill. Two sections were opposed 
outright. Two others were supported in 


The rest of 1958 may not promise much, 
as far as spectacular labor developments 
in the U.S. are concerned. But it may— 
and some say should—be the time when 
plans are readied for the developments 
which will make 1959’s headlines. 











GOOD PR JOB—One of the best, and little known, jobs in 

railway public relations, as J have seen it, 
is that of the AAR with college teachers of economics and trans- 
portation. It isn’t propaganda or ready-made opinion that the 
professors want—but dependable information. This they have 
been getting, regularly for years, from the AAR. The result has 
been that these teachers are well informed about transportation 
issues, and that they have formed their own opinions, mostly 
friendly to the railroads. 


WHAT SIZE CREWS?—On the question of getting a more 

economical set-up for train crews— 
J. A. Redmond of Indianapolis has a couple of ideas in addition 
to those I mentioned here last week. You may recall that the 
suggested shorter trains in exchange for fewer men per crew. 
He also thinks that a “day” should be equated to 160 miles in 
freight service and 200 miles in passenger service. 


EMPLOYEE GOOD-WILL—Richard Murway, director of Pub- 

lic Relations for the B. of L. E., 
has sent me a copy of the June 20 issue of “The Locomotive 
Engineer”—in which some generous things are said about me for 
the opinion I expressed that organized employees would make 
a lot more constructive contributions to better railroading, if 
encouraged to do so. 

Back in the thirties I spent a lot of time with the so-called 
“railroad employees and taxpayers association,” then function- 
ing. Most of the active people in these associations were mem- 
bers of the brotherhoods—and I’ve never seen deeper loyalty 
to the railroad industry on the part of any group of railroad 
people, of whatever category. I know there are exceptions—no 
general statement is ever true for every member of a group. 
But there is far more potential good will toward the railroads on 
the part of the rank and file of railroad employees than is 
usually put to work. 
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"After Hours with Cin Hae 
i 


“The Locomotive Engineer” referred to me as a “management 
spokesman.” I appreciate the compliment, but I have no author- 
ity to speak for railroad management, and never have had. 
Good or bad, my opinions aren’t to be laid on anybody’s door- 
step but my own. 


LETTERS TO CONGRESSMEN—A friend, who had a chance 

to see a lot of the cor- 
respondence legislators received from their constituents about 
pending legislation, told me that most of the letters from railroad 
employees supported the entire Smathers program. That is, 
relatively few individual employees opposed “train-off” power for 
the ICC—even though the official union attitude was in opposi- 
tion. 

I can appreciate the feeling of union people—in their re- 
luctance to approve any measure which would have the im- 
mediate effect of abolishing jobs. But, in the long run, in a 
regime of competition, a company stays in business only by 
providing service that yields a profit, and getting out of that 
which doesn’t. A monopoly can be required to do a lot of 
unremunerative tasks—because it can pick up the cost from 
customers who have no alternative except to pay. But if a com- 
petitive company is forced to provide a lot of service that 
doesn’t pay—the first thing you know the sheriff takes it over. 


ON CAPITOL HILL—I happened to be on Capitol Hill in 

Washington about ten days ago—and I 
saw about as many railroaders as I would have if I'd been around 
the Transportation Building or the Carlton Hotel. Railroad 
people have got acquainted with their legislators, and from all 
accounts they seem to like each other. I hope they'll not let the 
budding friendship wane when Congress adjourns. And the same 
goes for railroad suppliers and leaders of other businesses—many 
of whom have been working just as devotedly as the railroaders 
have. 
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SOURCE: CAR SERVICE DIVISION, AAR 


Carloadings Show Renewe 


This could be the year railroads return 
to the transportation marketplace, ready 
and able to sell as they’ve never sold be- 
fore. The government may revise, in one 
way or another, laws that affect railroad 
traffic. 

It’s high time. Up to midyear, the traf- 
fic picture, though brightening as bumper 
grain crops began to roll in, was glum in- 
deed. In recent months, the U.S. economy 
has paused to catch its breath. In some 
areas of railroading the “recession” has 
created a full-scale depression. 


Worst May Be Over 


There are signs, however, that the 
worst may be over. Early last month car- 
loadings took a healthy surge, reflecting 
mainly the excellent grain crops. Steel 
loadings got better, too, though Pennsy’s 
Symes and Central’s Perlman warned 
that the rise was temporary—resulting 
from “hedge” buying which anticipates 
that steel prices may go up this month. 
The outlook for traffic in construction 
materials, durable goods, auto parts, and 
other items, seems better, too. 

There is little hope that 1958 will end 
even as good as 1957. But certainly, on 
the average, railroads will be better off 
by January than they are now. 

For most of last year, there wasn’t 
much to shout about in the traffic re- 
ports. Then as 1958 dawned as a year of 
economic lassitude, for railroads the bot- 
tom fell out. Railroaders began running 
—both to the halls of Congress and to 
their own traffic departments. 
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The latter is significant. Railroads have 
not waited to see what Congress will—or 
won’t—do. Individually, and in concert, 
they’ve undertaken a major reshaping of 
the rate structure, tailoring it to the com. 
petitive conditions of today. 

Hundreds of rate adjustments already 
have been made; hundreds more are com- 
ing. More than one traffic vice-president 
put it to Railway Age like this: “We’re 
hasically a volume carrier and 1t’s time 
we began to act like one!” 

In many new rates, this very element 
of volume is gaining new headway. Rates 
are being redesigned to encourage ship- 
pers to load each car heavier, and to load 
more cars. Incentive adjustments they're 
called. Some already are paying off. 

Example: Until last January, the Chi- 
cago & North Western was getting none 
of the soy bean oil moving from Man- 
kato, Minn., to St. Louis on its way over- 
seas. The rail rate was 84 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. Then, the road offered a 
rate of 26 cents—if shippers moved 40 
cars or more. To date, C&NW has han- 
dled more than 600 cars where there 
were none before. 

The story is much the same elsewhere, 
though “trainload” rates are outnumbered 
vastly by adjustments in carload rates. 
Surprisingly, little opposition has shown 
up. 


New Emphasis on Research 


Nor is this the only avenue of attack. 
Rate and market research is being em- 
phasized more and more. The base of 


piggyback operations is broadening. And 
railroads’ salesmen simply are working 
harder. 

Still, the traffic outlook depends to a 
large degree on two things: 

e@ New rules of ratemaking 
shape in Congress; 

e@ An end to the recession. 

About both, the feeling today is one of 
cautious optimism. One thing is pretty 
well established: Unless costs go much 
higher than anticipated later this year, 
there won’t be another general increase 
in rates for quite a while. 


taking 





THE DRIVE AGAINST 
CLAIMS 


Latest freight loss and damage claim figures 
cover the first three months of 1958. Claims in 
this quarter were $30,767,832, a 2.8 per cent 
reduction from the $31,668,118 claims in first 
quarter ‘57. However, the ratio of claims per 
$100 gross freight revenue is less favorable, 

This figure, for the first quarter ‘58, is 
$1.53 as against $1.37 for the similar period 
a year ago. By comparison, 1948 ratio was 
$1.60, The average claim in 1948 was $27.68. 
By the last quarter of 1957, the average claim 
was $36.87, and first quarter ‘58 figures are 
even higher, $38.85. 

For the rest of the year, indications are that 
the 1958 loss and damage total will be down 
from 1957. The exact amounts will depend on 
traffic, price variations, etc., but claim pay- 
ments seem to be dropping. (Claim figures 
always trail behind traffic figures, on both up 
and down trends. Thus traffic declines are 
now beginning to show up in claims statistics.) 

The “Perfect Shipping Campaign” will con- 
tinue throughout the year. (RA, Apr. 7, p. 20). 
The Freight Loss and Damage Prevention Sec- 
tion, AAR, continues in action, although its 
publication, “Perfect Shipping News,” is a 
victim of a 20 per cent budget cut. 
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N th * n ts b Automatic end-point testing 
Oo ' g ge U device developed by 
Standard Oil research men 


makes certain of the 


uniform quality of gasoline and 


diesel fuel delivered to you. 





Scientists at Standard Oil never stop in their 
drive to improve and then improve again the 
uniform quality of the petroleum products that 
bear the Standard Oil trade-mark. These engi- 
neering research scientists have now created 
wholly new instruments for performing near 
continuous physical analysis automatically. 





One such instrument automatically performs 
the physical analysis that determines end-point. 
Using it, refineries maintain a continuous in- 
spection of the temperature at which diesel 
fuels are completely distilled. To you, this 
means that Standard is able to maintain a con- 
stant control over the uniformity and high 
quality of the fuels you use to power your 
diesel engines. It also means that Standard Oil 
power-producing petroleum products, with 
their constantly controlled end-point, burn uni- 
formly, give you uniform high performance. 


This is part of the research pay-out, the “some- 
thing more” research builds into the products 
you buy from Standard. This is your return 
from Standard’s investment in research. Rail- 
way Sales Department, Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 























Automatic end-point tester works this way. A small sample is 
placed in an electrically heated flask. The temperature is measured 
and recorded during a heating cycle when distillation is accom- 
plished. Distillate is condensed and drained, the flask temperature 
is lowered by introduction of the next sample, and the apparatus 
is ready for another test. 














ARE YOU GETTING THE 


Vidkue YOU PAID FOR? 
i 


When you purchase and pay for Rail Joint Company Renewal Fibre 
you get value plus economy. 


Only RAJO brand gives you these quality advantages: 


The best vulcanized fibre obtainable. 

Perfect Fit. Identical to original parts because they are made to the 
same master plans. 

Rigid Inspection. Rail Joint Company Renewal Fibre gets the same careful 
checking given to original parts. 

Dependable Field Service for fibre and insulated joints by engineering 
specialists. 


RAIL JOINT COMPANY 


DIVISION OF POOR & COMPANY (INC. 
50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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makes nighttime safety a low-cost reality 


Reflective Train Control signs of bold, bright “‘Scotchlite’’ Re- WIDE ANGLE FLAT-TOP® 
flective Sheeting offer you the improved operational safety of REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

colorful control signs you can see at night in any weather. RTC 

lowers signing costs, too, because durable signs of rugged “‘Scotch- 

lite’”’ Sheeting eliminate sign painting and field maintenance. Signs BRAND 

for an entire system can be mass produced in one central shop... REFLECTIVE SHEETING 
another economy. For an estimate of the dollar savings your road eA2OUCT on the terms “Scotchlite” and “Flet:Top” are registered 
can enjoy with RTC, see your 3M Representative. Or write: 3M 2. ee See So oe 
Company, Dept. FQ-778, St. Paul 6, Minn. SMM” 16, N.Y. in Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY—Where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow 
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Mid-Year Report 


Communications Set Firm Pace 


With quick pay-off as extra incentive, many roads are pushing ahead with 


radio, carrier, yard communications, 


automatic telephones, 


intercity 


dialing. Total installations in ’58 won’t be far off the 1957 level. 


Western roads are leading the way in 
big communications jobs so far this year. 
The Southern Pacific is completing an 
intercity dialing system; both Northern 
Pacific and Union Pacific are also push- 
ing system-wide dialing installations to- 
ward completion. Meanwhile, in the South- 
east, the Atlantic Coast Line is well along 
with a dial telephone network. The ACL 
setup is railroad owned and operated. 

A spot check of work in progress makes 
one thing clear: money is being spent 
for communications equipment and sys- 
tems because such installations are ef- 
fective time and cost savers. 


Dial Telephones Pay Off 


Automatic dial telephone exchanges 
that replace manual switchboards and op- 
erators provide a case in point. Wages 
for switchboard operators, on a ’round- 
the-clock basis, can run as high as $17,- 
000 a year. An automatic installation can, 
on the same basis, pay for itself in under 
two years. The Erie is making such an 
installation at Port Jervis, N.Y., this year. 
The SP and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie also 
have closed manual exchanges and con- 
verted telephones to dial extensions off 


existing automatic telephone exchanges. 

Elsewhere in the communications field, 
the trend toward radio is continuing. The 
SP, installing radio on locomotives and 
cabooses, is in sight of what might be 
called “complete radio-ization.” Dispatch- 
er-control systems are going in on some 
roads. With such a system, a dispatcher 
can remotely control wayside radio sta- 
tions, attended or unattended, and the 
road gets solid radio coverage 24 hours 
a day. The Burlington is making two 
such installations this year—one between 
Aurora, IIl., and Omaha, Neb.; the other 
between Lincoln, Neb., and Ravenna. 

In the East, the Lehigh & Hudson 
River is equipping all locomotives and 
cabooses with radio, and providing for 
dispatcher control of five wayside sta- 
tions. The setup will give the entire sys- 
tem complete radio coverage. 

Radio usage today is by no means lim- 
ited to communication with over-the-road 
trains. It is being increasingly used in 
car checking and car inspection work, 
and in classification yards. The Missouri 
Pacific and Louisville & Nashville will 
have extensive radio facilities in yards 
being constructed at Kansas City and 
Boyles, Ala. 


TRACTOR WITH AIR-POWERED TOOLS increases efficiency of pole line maintenance. 
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As part of the stepped-up reliance on 
modern communications systems, roads 
are continuing to install talk-back and 
paging speaker systems at a fairly high 
level. Such facilities can play a helpful 
role in improving operations in older 
flat yards, as well as in the new yards. 


More Circuits for the Dollar 


To obtain more circuits for data trans- 
mission—payrolls, car reporting, etc.— 
more carrier is being installed on existing 
line wires. The Northern Pacific has al- 
ready installed considerable carrier, not 
only for its intercity dialing, but for 
transceiver operation. 

As more carrier is installed, the railroad 
pole line becomes more important. Hence 
pole line rebuilding and maintenance con- 
tinues at a steady pace. To cut costs of 
this work, more roads are purchasing 
rubber-tired pole hole diggers and set- 
ters. These machines enable a three-man 
crew to dig the hole and set a pole in 
about five minutes, a substantial improve- 
ment over hand methods. One road esti- 
mates that this type of mechanization of 
pole line work permits them to accom- 
plish one-third more work per day. 





BETTER TELEPHONE 
SERVICE AT LESS COST 


“When you are going to write a letter or send 
a telegram, use the telephone for economy— 
it costs less than your secretary's time,” says 
A. E. DeMattei, superintendent of communica- 
tions, Southern Pacific. (SP has intercity dial- 
ing from Portland, Ore., to New Orleans, La., 
covering its entire system.) Not only do auto- 
matic telephone exchanges pay for themselves 
in one to two years by savings in operators’ 
wages, but they provide better telephone 
service. 

You can save time and money with inter- 
city long-distance dialing. Long-distance calls 
on the Atlantic Coast Line over its own system 
now take only half the time required under 
the old system with PBX operators. Why? Be- 
cause you can instantly dial another person, 
whereas with operators you usually had to 
wa't for your call. This caused everyone to 
“save up” his business, and a long-distance 
call would last 20 to 30 minutes. Now, calls 
are shorter, with each man dialing his own. 
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STANDARD CAR TRUCK 




















THERMO KING 


Mechanical Refrigeration 


KEEPS “PIGGY-BAGKS' COLD 


in any temperature range...and 


does it automatically, economically, 


in any size trailer! 


Thermo King mechanical refrigeration offers you 
dependable temperature control at the snap of a 
switch. Just set it and forget it. It is a rugged, 
trouble-free unit, perfected in 20 years of produc- 
tion by the world’s largest maker of mechanical 
transport refrigeration. Thermo King costs less 
to buy, less to maintain, and less to operate than 
any other type of refrigeration. 


Burlington trailers are efficiently cooled with Thermo King 
refrigeration units. Mounting of unit is in nose of trailer 


Note these exclusive 
Thermo King features: 
@ fully automatic, including defrost 
@ cools or heats at snap of a switch 
@ self-contained single-package construction 
@ easily installed, replaced, or serviced 


@ money-saving automatic start-stop engine 
operation in response to temperature needs 


@ front-mount or under-mount models 


THERMO KING MAINTAINS THE ONLY NATIONWIDE SERVICE AND PARTS ORGANIZATION IN THE INDUSTRY 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION MAIL TODAY 


[) Send dats. LD Send representative. hae) 


THERMO KING CORP. 





Name 





Company 


Sa . 
i. 





Address. 


City Zone State. 
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The following list gives names and addresses of 
secretaries and dates and places of next or regular 
meeting. 

AIR BRAKE ASSOCIATION.—John B. Ball, 224 
S. Lincoln Ave., Aurora, Ill. Annual meeting, 
Setember 15-17, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Autiep Rattway Supprty Association.—J. D. Ris- 
tine, 80 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

AMERICAN AssociaTION oF Baccace Trarric Man- 
acers.—W. B, Paul, Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk 
10, Va. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PasseNcER TrarFic Or- 
ricers.—B. D. Branch, Hotel Manhattan, 44th St. & 
8th Ave., New York. Annual meeting, October 
5-7. La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe, N. M. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 835, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELING PASSENGER 
Acents.—C. A. Melin, 11115 Lake Ave., Cleveland 2 

American Counci. or Ratroap Women.—Mrs. Ger- 
trude E, Lewis, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, To- 
peka, Kan. Annual meeting, October 12-15, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ExecrricaL ENcINEERS.— 
N. S. Hibshman, 33 W. 39th St., New York 18. 
Committee on Land Transportation—G. J. Senn- 
hauser, Jr., Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 1601 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland. 

American Ratcway Bariwwce snp Buttpinc Asso- 
ciaTon.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 835, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, Septem- 
ber 15-17, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

American Ratcway Car Instirure.— W. A. Renz, 
19 E. 47th St., New York 17. 

AMERICAN RaltLway Development ASSOCIATION.— 
L. B. Horton, Milwaukee Road, Union Station, 
Chicago 6. Annual meeting, May 24-27, 1959, 
Toronto, Ont. 

American Rattway ENCINEERING AssOcIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Engineering Division—Neal D. How- 
ard, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meet- 
ing, March 9-11, 1959, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

American Ratlway Macazine Epirorns Assocta- 
tion.—J. J. Knifke, Santa Fe Magazine, Room 334, 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 4. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 22-24, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

AMERICAN SwHortT Line Rattnoap ASsociaTION.— 
C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Annual meeting, September 29- 
October 1, Hotel De Soto, Savannah. 

Amenican Society ron Testinc Marentats.—R. J. 
Painter, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3. 

American Society or MecwanicaL ENcIvEERS.— 
O. B. Schier, 11, 29 W. 39th St., New York Ih. 
Annual meeting November 30-December 5, Hotels 
Statler and Sheraton-McAlpin, New York. 
Rattnoap Diviston.—R. L. Wilson, American Brake 
Shoe Company, Mahwah, N. J. 

AMERICAN Woop-Preservers’ AssociaTion.—W. A. 
Penrose, 839 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Annual meeting, April 26-29, 1959, Statler 
Hilton, Dallas. 

Associarep Trarric Ciuss or Amenica.—J. B. 
Palmer, Texas & Pacific, 140 S. Dearborn St., Room 
963, Chicago 3.—Annual meeting, September 29-30, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

AssociaTiON or American Ratinoap Dintnc Car 
Orricers.—W. H. Berghegger, 2039 Randolph St., 
St. Louis 3. Annual meeting, September 23-25, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Que. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Rat_roaps.—Stanley J. 
Strong, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. 
Operations and Maintenance Department.— R. G. 
May, Vice-president, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. 

Operating- Transportation Division.—A. I. Ciliske, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Transportation Section.—H,. A. Eaton, 59 E. Van 


Buren St., Chicago 5. 
Operating Section——F. J. Parker, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, 


Communciations Section.—A. H. Grothmann, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section.—W. E. 
Todd, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Freight Loss and Damage Prevention Section.— 
G. H. Ruhle, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Freight Station Section.—W. E. Todd, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—F. J. Parker, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Protective Section.—F. J. Parker, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Safety Section.—F. J. Parker, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5. 

Electrical Section of the Engineering and Me- 
chanical Divisions.—C. C. Elber, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5. 

Engineering Division.—E. G. Gehrke, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—Neal D. 
Howard, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual 
meeting, March 9-11, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Signal Section—R. H. C. Balliet, 59 E. Van 
Ruren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, September 
16-18, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Mechanical Division—F. H. Stremmel, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—John L. Timanus, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Freight Claim Division—R. E. O'Donnell, 59 E. 
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Handy Reference to Railroad Associations 


Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 
General Claims Division.—Bruce H. Smith, 59 E. 


Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Car Service Division.—Arthur H. Gass, Chairman, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation De- 
partment.—Arthur R. Seder, Vice-president, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C 

Accounting Division.—Philip A. Lyon, Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Treasury Division.—Philip A. Lyon, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual meeting, No- 
vember 4-6, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

ASSOCIATION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Practitioners.—Mrs. M. L. Urmey, Executive Sec- 
retary, 1112 ICC Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD ADVERTISING MANACERS.— 
A. W. Eckstein, Illinois Central, 135 E. Eleventh 
Pl., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, May 10-14, 1959, 
Montreal. 

BRIDGE AND BUILDING SUPPLY ASSOCIA- 
TION.—L. R. Gurley, Modern Railroads, 201 N. 
Wells St., Chicago 6. 

CANADIAN RAILWAY CLUB. —W. J. Cadogan, 
Canadian National Railways, P. O. Box 162, Mon- 
treal 3, Quebec. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Can Department Association or St. Lovis.—J. J. 
Murphy, 4266 Humphrey St., St. Louis 16. Regular 
meetings first Tuesday of each month except June, 
July and August, Hotel Claridge. 

Can Department Orricers’ AssoctaTion.—E. W. 
Gebhardt, 297 Highland Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, September 15-17, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Can Foreman’s Association of Omana, CounciL 
Burrs anno Sovrm Omana Inrercuance.-C. GC. 
Poetzel, Chicago & North Western, llth St. and 
Avenue J., Council Bluffs, Ia. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except July and 
August, Chieftain Hotel, Council Bluffs. 

Can Foremen'’s Association or Cuicaco.—R. C. 
Berglund, 8215 Drexel Ave., Chicago 19. Regular 
meetings, second Monday of each month except 
June, July and August, LaSalle Hotel. 

Cenrrat Rat-way Crus or Burrato.— J. A. Gor- 
man, Room 17, 2nd floor, Hotel Statler, Buffalo 5. 
Regular meetings, second Thursday of each month 
except June, July and August, Hotel Statler. 

Cutcaco Rattroap Dieser Cius.—E. C. Fosdick, 
225 Illinois Blvd., Hoffman Estates, Roselle, Ill. 
Regular meetings first Thursday after first Sunday 
of each month except July and August, Hotel Sher- 
man, 7:30 p.m. 

Cuicaco Ramroaps Car Accountinc Orricers.— 
E. G. Cook (Chairman) Illinois Central, 6327 
Dorchester Ave., Chicago 37. Regular meetings last 
Wednesday of each month, except July and August, 
Traffic Club, Palmer House, at 12:15 p.m. 
EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE 
OFFICERS.—C. C. Robinson, Monon RR, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Eastern Car Foreman’s Association.—F, Frey, 
Central of New Jersey, Room 32, Jersey City Ter- 
minal, Jersey City 2. Regular meetings, second Fri- 
day of January, February, March, April, May, Octo- 
ber and November, Railroad-Machinery Club, 30 
Church St., New York. 

LOCOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker St., 
North Little Rock, Ark. Annual meeting, September 
15-17, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

MAINTENANCE OF WAY CLUB OF CHI- 
CAGO.S,. Kosco, 135 E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 
5. Regular meetings, October through April. Hamil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago. 

Merropo.traN MaInTeNance or Way Ctius.—Gor- 
don Rogers, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 
30 Church St., New York 7. Meets in February, 
April, October and December, Railroad-Machinery 
Club, 30 Church St., New York. Next meeting, Oc- 
tober 30. 

Murrany Ramway Service Vererans.—F. W. Okie, 
Bessemer and Lake Erie, P. O. Box 536, Pitts- 
burgh 30. Annual reunion, September 19-21, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. 

Mississtert Vauey Maintenance or War Civs.— 
R. B. Davis, 906 Olive St., St. Louis. Regular 
meetings second Monday of each month September 
through May, Coronade Hotel, St. Louis. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS.—R. Everette 
Kreeger, 5310 ICC Bldg., P. O. Box 684, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. Annual meeting, November 17-20, Hotel 
Westward Ho, Phoenix, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD ENGINEERS or 
Test--C. M. Angel (Chai Ch & 
Ohio, 8th Ave., at 28th St., Huntington, W. Va. 
Next meeting, S ptember, Hotel Sh » Chicago. 
NaTionaL AssociaTION or SxHrprers’ Aovisony 
Boarps.—R. S. Wright, Carborundum Co., Buffalo 
Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Annual meeting, October 
7-9, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

NaTionaL Dergnse TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION.— 
Lily M. Beauchamp, Suite 728, 1001 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 6, D. C. Annual meeting, Novem- 
ber 9-12. Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 
NationaL Inpusteiat Trarric Leacus.—L. J. Dorr, 
Suite 909, Sheraton Bldg., 711 14th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Annual meeting, November 20-21, 
Commodore Hotel, New York. 

Nationa, RatLway Appiiances Assoctation.—J. P. 


















Kleinkort, American Brake Shoe Co., 155 N 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. Lewis Thomas, Asst. Secy., 
99 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

NATIONAL Sarety Counci, Ramroap SEcrion.— 
L. C. Hahney, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, Joliet, Ill. 
Annual meeting, October 21-23, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. 

New Enctanp Rattroap Crivus.—William M. Mc- 
Combs, 35 Lewis Wharf, Boston 10. Regular meet- 
ing, second Tuesday of each month, except May- 
September, incl., Hotel Vendome, Boston. Annual 


banquet second Thursday of May each year. 

New York Ratroap Cius.—John Burry, 30 Church 
St., New York 7. Regular meetings, third Thursday 
of each month except June, July, August, September 
and December. Century Room, Commodore Hotel. 
Reception 6 p.m.; dinner, 7; meeting, 8:15. 

NortHwest CarMEN’s Association.—N, J. Mag- 
lich, Minnesota Transfer Ry., 2071 University Ave., 
St. Paul 4, Minn. Regular meetings, first Mondav 
of each month, except June, July, and August, Mia- 
way Club, 1931 University Awe., St. Paul. 

Nortuwest Locomorive Association.—W. N. Cox, 
P. O. Box 3346, St. Paul 1, Minn, Regular meet- 
ings, fourth Tuesday of January, May and Septem- 
ber, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; fourth Tuesday of 
March and November, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul. 

NortHwest Maintenance or Way Civus.—L. C. 
Blanchard, Milwaukee Passenger Depot, Minneapolis 
1. Regular meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
September through April, inclusive, except No- 
vember and December which are third Thursday, 
Midway Club, 1931 University Ave., St. Paul. 
PACIFIC RAILWAY CLUB. —S. E. Byler, 121 E. 
Sixth St., Los Angeles 14. Meetings in alternate 
months in San Francisco, and Los Angeles. One 
meeting a year at Sacramento and at Roseville. 


RAILROAD PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIA- 
TION.—H. H. Baetjer, Association of American 
Railroads, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Ramway Crus or Prrrssurnca.—G. E. Morrison, 
2710 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh 19. Regular meet- 
ings third Thursday of each month, except June- 
September, incl., and December, Hotel Sherwyn. 
Dinner, 6:30 p.m.; meeting, 8. 

Rauway Exvecraic Suprpty Manuracturers’ Asso- 
ciation.—L. R. Oswald, Transquip Corp., 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

Rauway Fue. anp Oreratinc Orricers Assocta- 
tTion.—L. H. Peters, New York Central, Room 1213, 
139 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, 
September 15-17, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Rattway Procress Instirute.—T. A. Nooner, Jr., 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 3. Annual meet- 
ing, November 18-20, Hotel Commodore, New York. 

Rat.way Suppty Manuracrungers’ AssociaTion.— 
A. W. Brown, 527 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

RatLway Systems aNp ProcepurRes ASsOcIATION.— 
R. E. Hoyne, Exec. Dir., Room 357, Union Station, 
Washington, D. C. Next meeting, October 7-9, 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago. 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Association.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., New 
York 7. 

Ramway Tre AssoctaTion.—Roy M. Edmonds, 1221 
Locust St., St. Louis 3. Annual meeting, October 
29-31, Peabody Hotel, Memphis. 

RoapMasTers aND MaInTENANCE oF Way Associa- 
TIon.—Mise Elise La Chance, Room 835, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, Septem- 
ber 15-17. Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


ST. LOUIS RAILROAD DIESEL CLUB.—F. C. 
Whitlock, Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, 376 Union Station, St. Louis 3. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month. Hotel 
York, Dinner, 7 p.m.; meeting, 8. 

Sicnat Apriiance AssoctaTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
30 Church St, New York 7. Exhibit in conjunction 
with AAR Signal Section meeting September 16-18, 
Hetel Morrison, Chicago. 

SouTHEASTERN RatLway Cius.—H. W. Brewer, Sea- 
board Air Line, P. O. Box 6351, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Regular meetings, second Tuesday in February, 
April, June, August, October and December. May- 
flower Hotel, Jacksonville, 

SourHern anv Sournwsstern Ramway Crvus.—D. 
G. Sudderth, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta 1. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday in January, March, May, 
July and September at Atlanta. Annual meeting 
in November. 

SourHERN AssocIATION or Carn Segnvice OFFricens.— 
F. I. Umhau, Southern Ry., Atlanta 3. Next meet- 
ing, July 23-24, Manger Hotel, Savannah. 


TORONTO RAILWAY CLUB.—W. F. Saunders, 
P. O. Box 8, Terminal “‘A.”’ Toronto 1, Ont. 
Regular meetings, fourth Monday of each month ex- 
cept February, June, July, August and December, 
Royal York Hotel. 

Track Suprty Assoctation.—Lewis Thomas, Q and 
C Company, 59 E, Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TAX 
COMMISSIONERS.—V. L. Sides, Illinois Central, 
Room 305, 135 E. Eleventh Pl., Chicago 5. Semi- 
annual meeting, September 10, Phister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee. Regular meetings, 12:15 p.m., first Wednes- 
day of each month, except July and August, Traffic 
Club, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Western Rattway Crus.—E. E. Thulin, Suite 339, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1. Regular meetings held 
in February, March, April, May, October, Novem- 
ber and December (Ladies night). 
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THE IMPROVED 


GRIPCO 


BRAKE BEAM SAFETY SUPPORT Mae STUCKI 
SIDE BEARINGS 





FOR PROVEN DEPENDABILITY 
LONG LIFE 
HIGH CAPACITY 
FREE SWIVELING TRUCKS 


MATERIAL: 
HIGH CARBON 
ROLLED STEEL 


A. STUCK! Co. 


The Gripco Brake Beam Safety Support provides OLIVER BLDG. 


the greatest safety at lowest cost. Its dependability PITTSBURGH PA 


has been proven over years of actual service. | 
Gripco Safety Supports are low in original cost, 
low in application cost and low in maintenance 
cost, even after years of service. a. 


ENGINEERING IMPROVEMENTS LIKE THIS ISSUE OF 
1. One design fits both 5’-6” and 5’-8” wheel ,- f RAILWAY AGE? 


base trucks. 

2. One rod length and one spring length. One y, 7 A : i 
interchangeable casting fits both spring ; P ; WANT A PERSONAL COPY 
plank and spring plankless trucks. 


. Ideal for interchange repairs. New design j OF YOUR OWN? 


permits easy and fast applications under ' 
all conditions. Nuts need not be removed 
a SPRING-PLANKLESS TYPE Use the 10-Second Order Form and we'll start 


to apply or remove the support. ( Loops Included) 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES your subscription with a copy of this issue. BUT 
— only as long as they last! There'll be a big 


. An inexpensive trouble-free support for Rebuilt Car Programs. 
. Designed for spring plank and spring plankless trucks. Spring or is i 9 ’ 
plankless trucks require safety loops which can be bolted, riveted demand f this " a o> don’t delay! Get your 
or welded to the bolster. order in the mail today! 
. Supports the brake beam in the event of brake beam or hanger 


failure. 
. Holds brake beam in horizontal position. 10-Second Order Form 
. Holds brake shoe in proper position in relation to the periphery 

of the wheel. RAILWAY AGE 
. The brake release feature pulls brake shoes away from wheel a . 

contact instantly when brakes are released. Circulation Dept., 
. Prevents unnecessary wheel and shoe wear caused by dragging Emmett St., Bristol, Conn. 

brake shoes. 
. GRIPCO supports can be removed and reapplied without re- ciate 

moving nuts; therefore nuts are furnished in proper position. Please sree 
. Brake beams, rods, and levers are held in position under spring 

tension thus reducing false movements, chattering and wear o — m 

hangers, hanger pins and brake heads. my subscription CJ 1 Year $4.00 
. Can replace as a billable repair any support except A.A.R. rec- 

ommended practice (angle-riveted and welded). a 2 Years $6.00* 

A.A.R. APPROVED—PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING 
OTHER GRIP NUT PRODUCTS AD NO. 110 CT] Payment Enclosed a Bill me 


sree 


acl 4 ; oe j ‘ *Railroad employees only, U.S., Canada and Mexico 
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Grip Lock Hot #1 


"Grip Holding Nut #2 


GRIP NUT COMPANY 


Serving American Railreads Since 1904 


104 BROAD ST., « SOUTH WHITLEY, IND. 
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YOKE Y-45 


FOLLOWER Y-46 























STRIKING CASTING 
with precompressed 
flexible coupler carrier 


--adds up to longer. 
trouble-free service! 


@ New Safety Shelf—to support mated @ Coupler, Yoke, Follower, and Striker 

coupler in event of pullout. interchangeable as a group with present 
standards. 

@ = interlocking—Guard arm and aligning 
wings similar to type H Coupler. 

@ Reduced free slack. 

@ improved positive anti-creep. 

@ Easier operation. 

@ Increased strength. 

@ Reduced wear. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION.. CALL or WRITE 
Refer Adv. No. 11878 


Ack for Bulletin NO 202.. 
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New Products Report 





Sve * 7 $ 


Caboose Power Supply 


A new packaged power system for rail- 
way caboose radio communications, mod- 
ern electric marker lighting, and adequate 
interior lighting, automatically charges its 
battery regardless of direction of travel by 
the caboose. Components of new one-piece 
90-Ib unit, alternator, regulator and recti- 
fier, are pre-assembled and pre-wired at 
factory, eliminating special mounting 
plates or brackets. Caboose batteries are 
charged with a stable voltage supply. Bat- 
tery and power supply are connected in 
parallel and equipment load is supplied by 
battery when the caboose is stationary, and 
by the power supply when the caboose is 
moving above charging speed. Power sup- 
ply is axle-driven and works off a Dayton 
endless Cog-Belt and drive system to pro- 
vide steady voltage to the battery. Loca- 
tion of the unit is normally on the deck in- 
side a caboose and is driven by V-belts 
through a slot in the deck. Using a 10-to-1 
drive ratio with 36-in. wheels, the power 
supply starts charging at approximately 
5.5 mph. It reaches full output at 11 
mph and, in addition, will deliver a steady 
72 amp from 11 mph to over 80 mph. 
General Electric Company, Dept. RA, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Contact Cleaner 


An improved model of a contact bur- 
nisher cleans all precious metal contact 
points—silver, platinum, gold, palladium, 
tungsten, molybdenum. Mildly abrasive, it 
cleans surface fully, leaving nothing to 
start new “carbon”-like build-up—no fil- 
ings, grit, dust or film. Plastic handle is 
insulated. Overall length is 3 in., with 
2-in. abrasive surface both sides of blade. 
Comes in vinyl carrying case to keep bur- 
nisher clean while in tool box. P. K. 
Neuses, Inc., Dept. RA, 1203 W. Euclid 
Road, Arlington Heights, Ill. 
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Smaller Engine, Higher HP 


The 4-cylinder, 4-cycle D311 (Series 
H) diesel engine is a lighter, smaller and 
more powerful model than the D311 mod- 
el it replaces in Caterpillar’s line. The 
Series H unit has a 4-inch bore, 5-inch 
stroke, 252-cubic inch displacement. It de- 
velops 75 hp at 2400 rpm, has an inter- 
mittent output rating of 68 hp and a con- 
tinuous rating of 50 hp at 2000 rpm. 
Three starting methods are available—air, 
electric or gasoline. A complete line of at- 
tachments will be provided. Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Dept. RA, Peoria, Ill. 


Insulation Stripper 


A new tool strips insulation from all 
types of control cable, flexible cords, tele- 
phone cable with vinyl or polyethylene 
jackets and bus drop. Handle is of cast 
aluminum, light in weight and with con- 
venient grip. The knife of tempered tool 
steel may be sharpened and is easily re- 
moved for replacement. This tool strips 
insulation from a few inches to as many 
feet as desired. It does not damage the 
conductor’s inside weatherproof sheath. 
Mathias Klein & Sons, Dept. RA, 7200 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 


Wire Wrap 


Zippertubing is a flat vinyl tape, which 
is wrapped around wires and cables, then 
zipped shut with a detachable pull tab. A 
liquid sealer supplied by the manufacturer, 
provides the cable with a permanent, 
waterproof, air-tight jacket. To prevent 
cross-talk, shielded Zippertubing may be 
zipped around existing telephone cables. 
This new material, made by laminating a 
copper or aluminum foil to the jacket ma- 
terial, provides an armored cable. The tub- 
ing may be zipped around incompleted 
cable splices and taped at the ends, provid- 
ing an easily re-accessible splice when 
work is resumed. It may be applied around 
existing interior cables which are no longer 
properly insulated. Rodent repellent and 
fungicide may be added to the jackets for 
protection of underground and _ aerial 
cables. Other applications are as switch- 
board cables, chafing and tree guards and 
for main frame distribution (through per- 
forated Zippertubing). Distributed by 
Graybar Electric Co., Zippertubing is 
available in a variety of colors, its sizes 
range from % in. up, in increments of % 
in., in lengths of 20 to 1,000 ft. Zipper- 
tubing Co., Dept. RA, 752 S. San Pedro 
St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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This Month 


Highlights from other railway 
publications of Simmons-Boardman 





YARD AUTOMATION enables the Bur- 
lington to reduce damage to cars and lad- 
ing by 85 per cent at its new Cicero yard, 
compared with operations in the former 
flat yard at this Chicago site. The new 
retarder classification yard also produces 
savings equal to 10 per cent on its $4 
million investment, after taxes. 

—Railway Signaling & Communications 

2 
TRACK RENEWAL with preassembled 
panels is an idea that has long appealed 
to railroad maintenance men, but few 
have applied it in practice. A city elevated 
line in New York is now renewing track 
by this method, and reports it is realizing 

important advantages. 
—Railway Track and Structures 

oe 


MAJOR CANADIAN PORTS are work- 
ing in high gear—spending $70 million— 
to prepare for traffic anticipated from next 
year’s opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
—Railway Freight Traffic 

* 


A VARIETY of paint schemes and pro- 
grammed repainting required establishing 
a freight car painting production line on 
the Bangor & Aroostook. 

—Railway Locomotives and Cars 


MOVING CTC MACHINES together on 
the Arkansas division enables the Missouri 
Pacific to reduce operating expenses on a 
122-mile section of mainline. Formerly, 
three sets of operators handled the CTC 
controls, which are now handled from one 
consolidated control machine at Gurdon, 
Ark. Two moves were made under traffic, 
trains being directed by signal indication. 

—Railway Signaling & Communications 


BRIDGE GIRDERS up to 110 ft long 
are being installed by only one locomotive 
crane on the Canadian National. The 
crane lifts one end of the girder, while 
the other rolls wheelbarrow fashion on the 
top chords of special erection trusses 
placed across the opening to be spanned 
by the girder. 

—Railway Track and Structures 

@ 


AAR MECHANICAL DIVISION will 
soon vote on a series of significant changes 
in rules affecting interchange freight cars. 

—Railway Locomotives and Cars 


“DAYLIGHT AHEAD?” Yes, according 
to AAR President Loomis. Addressing the 
Purchases & Stores Division annual 
luncheon, he said current legislation is a 
“hopeful sign of a better tomorrow.” 
—Railway Purchases & Stores 
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HUBER-WARCO 
faale}ie)mmeie-(ol-1a-) 





helps keep traffic running on time 


TCE 


Modern railroads have turned to the use of off-the-track, rubber-mounted 
equipment for right-of-way maintenance. There is no longer a need to 
hold up trains, or lose important work-crew man hours while track-mounted 
equipment is moved to a sometimes distant siding. Huber-Warco MO : OR 
GRADERS fit right into this new approach. While the Huber-Warco 
grader performs the necessary grading jobs, trains roll by without delay. 
An outstanding feature of the Huber-Warco GRADERS is the hydraulic 
cab-controlled blade movement for bank sloping. In less than a minute, 
and without ever leaving the cab and without manual adjustments, the 
operator can change the blade from 90° on one side to 90° on the other. 
This is just one of the many PLUS features. See your Huber-Warco dis- 
tributor for details on the complete line of torque converter and standard 
transmission MOTOR GRADERS ranging from 75 to 195 h.p. 


A product of HUBER-WARCO COMPANY, Marion, Ohio, U. S. A. 





HUBER-WARCO COMPANY, Marion, Ohio, U.S.A. 

(1) Send me specifications on the Huber-Warco 
Motor Grader line. 

(0 Send me the name of my nearest 
Huber-Warco distributor. 





Name 





Title 


Cc 








r 7 


Address 











WARCO 











City Zone ...... State 
7-RA 
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Bridge replica is enveloped in flames and smoke, but fire is out 18 min. after tumbleweeds are ignited. 
Shown here is peak of fire 45 sec. after it started. 


ALL SET for test—tumbleweeds are placed 
under bridge and around bent, ready to fire. 


AFTER FIRE—tumbleweeds are consumed but 
bridge replica stands essentially undamaged 
after 1600 F. ordeal. 


SCRAPED AREA after fire shows maximum 
char depth of % inch. Note that incising 
marks are still clearly visible. 


New Dow chemical safeguards timber trestle from raging fire! 


Arban provides built-in fire protection 


Research development of Arban, followed by 3 years 
of field tests in cooperation with a leading western 
railroad, revolutionizes accepted concepts of timber 


trestle economics. 


Arban* gives timber trestles built-in fire protection. In 
large scale tests such as those pictured, the bridge 
fires died of their own accord once the outside flame 
source was consumed. Only a partial, surface charring 
resulted. 


These self-extinguishing characteristics are combined 
in Arban with many other desirable properties. An 
organic phosphate derivative, its long-term chemical 
stability will survive through treating conditions and 


prolonged exposure. Its permanence in treated wood is 
further assured through its near water-insolubility and 
low volatility. 

Arban is also compatible with standard oil-type pre- 
servatives and is easily handled by normal treating- 
plant procedures. 

Arban is itself non-corrosive in the treating plant and to 
hardware used in bridge structures. And field tests 
indicate that costs for this additional protection are 
reasonable. 


You will want to know more about Arban. Address your 
inquiry to Technical Service and Development, Dept. 
1310D, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


*TRADEMARK OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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Freight Carloadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended June 28 were not avail- 
able as this issue of Railway Age went 
to press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 21 totaled 627,677 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, June 21 














District 1958 1957 1956 
eee 93,358 116,631 123,898 
Allegheny ..... 110,560 145,698 157,890 
Pocahontas .... 53,977 68,150 65,006 
Southern ...... 108,331 123,202 127,756 
Northwestern .. 90,926 120,643 127,844 
Central Western. 119,754 119,473 133,519 
Southwestern .. 50,771 52,976 63,679 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 261,451 293,083 325,042 
Total All Roads 627,677 746,764 799,592 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products : 63,629 48,347 61,697 
Livestock ...... 3,858 4,490 6,055 
|. Pear 121,600 144,430 143,165 

7 ee 5,646 10,805 12,190 
Forest Products 35,174 42,505 48,101 
atk Sacto 52,408 88,628 87,726 
Merchandise I.c.I. 44,156 53,513 58,960 
Miscellaneous .. 301,206 354,046 381,698 





ne i are 627,677 746,764 799,592 
ie | Pere 622,221 746,122 801,428 
BORD FT cccacece 612,715 733,477 787,075 
May Fl .cccsee 529,547 671,045 719,209 
May 26 .csesss 570,670 722,903 788,254 











Cumulative total, 
25 weeks ....13,671,882 17,107,663 18,173,767 
IN CANADA. — Carloadings for 
the seven-day period ended June 14 
totaled 83,761 cars, compared with 
82,172 cars for the previous seven- 
day period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 
June 14, 1958 
June 14, 1957 

Cumulative Totals: 
June 14, 1958 
June 14, 1957 


83,761 
83,697 


27,359 
31,984 


1,630,480 666,413 
1,756,576 773,856 
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New Facilities 


Bridge Co., Ltd., of Montreal. 


Bainville, Mont. 


both jobs is scheduled for late 1958. 


bed heights. 


Hocking Glass Corp. 





Maintenance of Way & Structures .......... 
Maintenance of Equipment ..............+. 
Totals 





eee e eee eee eee eeeteeeeseeesese 


MARKET OUTLOOK at a glance 


& Chesapeake & Ohio.—Has started construction of a new $750,000 
bridge across the Sydenham River at Wallaceburg, Ontario. The new bridge 
will replace an existing 124-ft swing span which has timber trestle approaches. 
Foundations are being built by Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Ltd., of Toronto. 
Superstructure and machinery are being furnished and erected by Dominion 





March 1958 

97,385,773 
144,734,869 
242,120,642 








& Boston & Maine.—Hopes to begin construction of a $21 million freight 
classification yard at Montague, near Greenfield, Mass., this fall. Yard will 
involve 89 miles of track and electronic equipment estimated to cost 
$4,000,000. Starting date of project, says B&M President Patrick B. Mc- 
Ginnis, will depend partly on final Congressional approval of legislation on 
authorizing government-guaranteed loans for railroads. 






& Great Northern.—Has received ICC approval for installation of a CTC 
system with 20 controlled locations, between Des Lacs, N.D., and Wheelock, 
approximately 85.4 miles, with control machine at Minot, N.D., in lieu of 
automatic block signal system and remotely controlled interlockings at four 
locations in North Dakota, and mechanical interlocking at Wheelock. Ap- 
proval has also been given for change in location of control machine from 
Williston to Minot, for existing CTC system between Williston, N.D., and 


& Ontario Northland.—Expects to complete by December construction of 
new diesel servicing building at Rouyn, Que. Total cost, including trackage, 
is estimated at $233,000 (RA, Aug. 5, 1957, p. 47). Other projects include: 
installation of new steel water tank at Moosonee, Ont., at estimated cost of 
$50,000; and installation of 20 miles of automatic block signaling between 
Swastika and Bourkes, Ont., at estimated cost of $100,000. Completion of 


& Union Pacific_—Will build a new freight terminal at East Los Angeles, 
Calif., at a total cost of approximately $3,000,000. The installation will in- 
clude an office building, enclosed freight warehouse with track space for 80 
cars, warehouse office, salvage and sales warehouse and an open platform 
equipped with five-ton electrically operated monorail hoist for moving mer- 
chandise between freight cars and trucks. The loading dock will accommodate 
93 trucks; four dock spaces will be equipped with ramps adjustable to truck 


& Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines.—Has obtained permission to 
construct an industrial spur track in Salem, N. J., to service the Anchor- 


Maintenance Expenditures 


®& Down 13.7% in March.—Expenditures by Class I roads for mainte- 
nance of equipment, way and structures in March 1958 were down about 
$38.3 million compared to the same month in 1957, according to report of 
ICC Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics summarized below: 





March 1957 % Change 
115,805,490 —15.9 
164,714,657 —12.1 
280,520,147 —13.7 
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The burden of local taxation may not be 
quite so heavy next year for a number of 
railroads. 

Assessments, in many cases, have been 
reduced. But the carriers won’t be count- 
ing dollars saved until late this year, after 
local tax rates have been set. Rate in- 
creases—particularly in school taxes— 
could wipe out the beneficial effects of the 
lower assessed valuations. 

Some railway tax men detect a desire on 
the part of the assessment commissions to 
grant some measure of tax relief. In most 
cases, however, the lower assessments ap- 
pear to reflect declines in the railway econ- 
omic factors which are considered in the 
normal assessing procedure. 

Colorado’s state tax commission, for ex- 
ample, granted reductions totaling more 
than $6 million in the assessed valuation 
of the 14 common carrier lines operating 
in the state. Decreased rail earnings were 
undoubtedly a factor. But one railway 
spokesman pointed out in addition his feel- 
ing that the commissioners are making a 
genuine effort to give the carriers some 
help. 

The lower assessments average out at 
4.5%. They leave the carriers with a total 
valuation for tax purposes of $128,113,- 
640, or about one-third of the total as- 
sessed valuation of all 250 Colorado public 
utility companies. 

Rio Grande, largest railroad taxpayer in 


Local Taxes: Some Relief Ahead 


the state, got the biggest dollar reduction 
in assessment, from $55,063,370 in 1957 
to $52,755,230 this year. The road also 
reported slightly lower 1958 valuations in 
both Utah and New Mexico. 

Next step for the Colorado roads, it’s 
indicated, will be to work at the local level 
to stave off local tax boosts which could 
eliminate any reduction in actual tax pay- 
ments. 

Farther east, the Burlington has won the 
first round in its fight for lower assessment 
in Illinois (RA,Mar. 31, p. 34). A circuit 
court judge didn’t grant the reduction 
asked by the road—but he did open the 
way for a review of the present $147 mil- 
lion state assessment. 

Burlington, hit with a $2.4 million in- 
crease in assessed valuation, had asked that 
the figure be cut to no more than $75 mil- 
lion. The judge agreed that the road has 
been denied a fair hearing and blamed the 
situation on what he called the indifferent 
attitude of the state revenue department. 

The judge’s decision, however, isn’t a 
complete victory yet. Several years ago, 
Chicago & North Western engaged in simi- 
lar court action and won in a lower court, 
only to have the decision reversed by the 
state supreme court. 

In other western states, the assessment 
trend seems to be heading downward—at 
least on an average or overall basis. Kan- 
sas City Southern, for example, estimates 





PROGRESS 


HAT PAYS ITS OWN way 


ights-of-way. 
and other ities.” 


Transcontinental railroads serving Los 
Angeles joined with a local model club 
in presenting this exhibit at the Los 
Angeles Home Show recently. Paul D. 












RR Progress on View in Los Angeles 


Robinson, superintendent of Southern 
Pacific’s Los Angeles division, is shown 
with the exhibit, which was seen by 
221,523 persons in 10 days. 












its total assessed valuation for 1958 will be 
lower. Of six states in which KCS oper- 
ates, four have reduced assessments, one 
made no change and the sixth (Missouri) 
has reported a tentative increase. 

Kansas, KCS said, arrived at a lower 
assessment figure under its assessing for- 
mula and a 1% reduction in the state 
equalization ratio produced a further cut. 
Reductions in several other states were at- 
tributed to declines in the rail economic 
factors used. And the state which kept as- 
sessments at previous levels at least made 
no increase for additions in rail property. 

Elsewhere on the tax front: 

@ The railroads were pressing for as- 
sessment cuts in Texas, where the figures 
are determined on the county level. The 
target, it’s reported, is a 10% reduction. 
The proposals are meeting with favorable 
response—but it’s a big job (Texas has 
some 254 counties). 

@ Presidents of three roads wired ap- 
peals to Missouri’s Gov. Blair, asking that 
the present economic situation be taken in- 
to account in settling rail assessments. 

@ The New York Central has reported 
several encouraging tax break-throughs. 
New York City, for instance, has agreed to 
refund about $2.5 million of special fran- 
chise taxes paid in the last 16 years. This 
comes on top of a recent reassessment of 
the value of the railroad’s right to use the 
city’s streets, which will save the NYC 
over $750,000 this year (RA, June 23, p. 
60). 

@ In West Virginia, the State Board of 
Public Works has shaved some $200,000 
off the tentative 1958 property tax bills of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Norfolk & Western, and the Virginian. 

The B&O got the biggest break. The 
line’s assessment on Classes II and IV 
property was lowered some $2.5 million 
under the 1957 figure. The C&O escaped 
a tentative $4-million assessment increase. 
N&W and Virginian assessments were also 
kept at 1957 levels. 

@ On the debit side, hopes of ending 
a 17-year-old court feud died when West 
Virginia’s Board of Public Works refused 
to accept a Western Maryland property as- 
sessment compromise. WM’s 1958 assess- 
ment has been fixed at $12.5 million as 
against the railroad’s offer of $10.25 mil- 
lion and $9.5 million which had been set 
by a Mineral County circuit judge. 

@ And, in New Jersey, the Supreme 
Court refused to consider a claim by five 
railroads that the state is unconstitutional- 
ly discriminating against them in taxing 
their property. The Jersey Central, Penn- 
sylvania, Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna, and 
Erie say their property is being assessed at 
full value while all other property is 
assessed at much less than full value. 

But even where reductions have been 
granted, the carriers aren’t counting un- 
hatched chickens. In practically every 
state, local government—especially school 
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government—is growing with the popula- 
tion. More and bigger schools are being 
built and school taxes have behaved ac- 
cordingly. School levies have gone up, will 
probably continue to go up—and it’s this 
situation that puts the hitch in the tax pic- 
ture. The railroads are by no means anti- 
education. But the burden of state taxa- 
tion, allegedly unfair in many areas, has 
ceased to be just a weight to be borne. 
Under present economic conditions, it’s a 
millstone. 


SR Finds Time-Saver 


Air-Charging Time Is 
Cut; Freights Speeded 


Southern Railway has stepped up train 
movement in its yards with a large scale 
extension of compressed air line facilities. 
This was done to cut down air-brake 
charging time on freight trains. 

Trains are moved as much as 45 min- 
utes to an hour and a half quicker with 
this new installation. “This greatly im- 
proves our service to the shipper,” says 
Southern. 

Instead of charging a long freight train 
from one end only, Southern, by extending 
its compressed air lines and making air 
available at 1,000-ft intervals through the 
yard, is able to charge a train with air 
much faster. 

All of Southern’s important yards have 
been equipped with the new air charging 
facilities. More than 560 tons of extra 
heavy wrought iron pipe in sizes 2-in., 
212-in., and 3-in. were used. 

Among yards with the new facilities 
are: Chattanooga, Knoxville, and Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Spencer, Air 
Line Junction, Charlotte, Asheville and 
Greensboro, N. C.; Selma and Sheffield, 
Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Macon and Val- 
dosta, Ga.; Meridian, Miss.; and Monroe, 
Va. 

Southern says selection of extra heavy 
wrought iron pipe rests on its ability to 
withstand tremendous vibration caused by 
turning on and off air charging equipment. 
Another reason for the specification of 
wrought iron pipe: a tightly adherent 
oxide film, which forms on the interior 
pipe wall, eliminates the possibility of 
loose scale plugging air outlets. 


Cariboo Country Special 
To Cover 4,000-mile Run 


More than 4,000 miles of sight-seeing 
lies ahead for passengers on the “Cariboo 
Country Special” through the Pacific 
Northwest. The excursion will run Aug. 
23-Sept. 1 over six railroads—Western 
Pacific; Great Northern; Oregon Trunk; 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle; Pacific Great 
Eastern; and Canadian National. 

The special will operate San Francisco- 
to-Prince Rupert, B. C., and return, cover- 
ing considerable mileage on freight-only 
lines. 
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MRS Veterans Visit Smathers 


Military Railway Service veterans, in 
Washington to plan their Sept. 19-21 
convention, visit Senator George 
Smathers, center, to add support to 
transport legislation. In the group, 
from left, are Edward Conaway, RDG 
conductor; P. E. Tyler, Jr., locomotive 








engineer, RF&P, and deputy director 
general of MRS veterans; F. J. Popo- 
wich, assistant stationmaster, PRR, 
New York; and William Steamer, lieu- 
tenant (special service), Southern. The 
book is the late Maj. Gen. Carl R. 
Gray’s “Railroading in 18 Countries.” 








Commuters May 


The New Haven Railroad’s Old Colony 
commuter service will get a subsidy of 
$900,000 this year from Boston and 37 
neighboring cities and towns—that is, if a 
bill before the Massachusetts legislature is 
passed July 8. The railroad will abandon 
operations on the line, if the bill is not 
passed. 

New Haven’s right to abandon Old 
Colony service was upheld by a ruling of 
U. S. District Court on June 26. 

The line was in a special position regard- 
ing Old Colony service (RA, June 2, p. 
39; June 9, p. 12). Its right to abandon 
operations had been granted by a Federal 
bankruptcy court and did not come under 
the jurisdiction of local regulatory bodies. 
But the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
tried—unsuccessfully—to force the rail- 
road to continue the deficit-ridden service. 

The national significance of the proceed- 
ings grows out of the fact that other com- 
muter railroads hope eventually to get past 
the hurdle of local regulatory commissions. 
If and when other railroads get the right 
to abandon hopelessly losing service, other 
metropolitan areas will be forced—like 
Boston—either to find an alternative serv- 
ice or to pay the costs of the railroads. 

Boston’s solution, similar in many res- 
pects to a plan worked out by the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, calls for 
creation of an Old Colony area transpor- 
tation commission that will pay the rail- 
road $900,000 to keep the line running for 
a year. 

As the Boston Herald pointed out edi- 
torially, “Massachusetts did not deserve 


Get Public Aid 


[its last minute reprieve] because the state 
went to the court in New Haven with a 
sorry record of government failure to deal 
with the emergency. The state had not a 
single statement of official action to de- 
monstrate to the court an effective deter- 
mination to support emergency Old Col- 
ony operation and devise a substitute.” 


CNS&M Move May Spur 


Transit Authority Action 


The Chicago North Shore & Milwau- 
kee’s petitions for abandonment (RA, 
June 30, p. 32) may be the jolt that jars 
the Chicago area into action on its perplex- 
ing metropolitan mass transportation prob- 
lems. 

An Illinois Mass Transportation Com- 
mission has had the situation under study. 
In the wake of the CNS&M announcement, 
the commission indicated it intends to 
study the feasibility of establishing transit 
authorities or districts to solve the prob- 
lem. 

In addition, it’s reported that the Chi- 
cago Transit Authority is eyeing the situa- 
tion as regards possible CTA operation of 
the North Shore. Economics and legal 
snarls are the major bars to such a move. 
The questions: could a money-losing rail- 
road under private operation reverse its 
field to at least break even, with public 
ownership? and, could a plan be worked 
out for operation of a two-state railroad 
by an organization authorized at present 
to give service only in Illinois? ! 
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Letters from Readers 





Two-Man Crews Run TEE Trains 


New York, N.Y. 
To the Editor: 

The article on the European TEE trains 
in the June 9 Railway Age is a very in- 
teresting and stimulating piece. But it 
overlooks two of the most significant things 
about these trains: 

1. Most operate with two-man crews 
(engineer and conductor), with an as- 
sistant conductor when needed because of 
heavy passenger loads. Further, each crew 
man works from 712 to 8 hours a day, 
regardless of the distance he travels. 

2. The TEE expresses are—of all 
things—primarily based on the stream- 
liner motor train concept of passenger 
service created by our own railroads dur- 
ing the 1930’s. European railroaders have 
long admired our concept of high-speed 
inter-city trains, so they used the knowl- 
edge gained from many visits to our 
country in planning these new European 
services. The new TEE customs arrange- 
ment is an unabashed copy of the United 





Accidents 


The ICC has issued the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics’ pre- 
liminary summary of railroad accidents 
for February, March, and April, and to- 
tals for the year’s first four months. The 
compilation, subject to revision, follows: 


4 months 
ended with 
Item February March April April, 1958 
Number of train 
accidents* .... 318 285 247 1,150 
Number of acci- 
dents resulting 
in casualties .. 27 22 25 
Number of casual- 
ties in train, 
train-service and 
non-train acci- 
dents 


Injured 
Passengers on 
trains 

(a) In train 

accidents* 

Kil 


(b) In train- 
service acci- 
dents 


oe .s 2 
107 427 


20 16 11 59 
Injured 952 910 4,136 
All other non- 
trespassers** 
Killed 129 85 466 
448 350 280 1,574 
Total—All classes 
of persons: 

Killed 64 181 145 685 
Injured 1,513 1,335 6,443 
*Train accidents (mostly collisions and derailments) are 
distinguished from train-service accidents by the fact 
that the former caused damage of more than $750 to 
railroad property. Only a minor part of the total acci- 
dents result in casualties to persons, as noted above. 
**Casualties to ‘Other nontrespassers’’ happen chiefly 
at highway grade crossings. Total highway grade- 
crossing casualties for all classes of persons, in- 
cluding both trespassers and mnontrespassers, were 

as follows: 

Persons: 
Killed 111 129 84 453 
Injured 343 276 199 1,205 


States-Canadian customs system developed 
by our own railroads. 

There are other factors which have 
helped make these trains economically suc- 
cessful. One is the practice of intensive 
utilization of equipment — many TEE 
trains turn in daily turn-around mileages 
that make our standards pale. Another is 
the quaint European custom of having 
most big cities build and maintain their 
own station buildings. And there is the 
fact that railroads are largely exempt from 
property taxes; and that they are not 
punitively regulated. Also very important 
is the fact that local European air fares 
are considerably higher than domestic U.S. 
air fares (by any standard of measure). 
Higher air fares give the railroads more 
room to generate the revenues needed to 
meet expenses. 

On page 17, the train pictured is actually 
a 2-car motor train of French design 
similar to the equipment used on the 
“Oiseau Bleu.” The “Edelweiss” is a 4- 
car joint Swiss-Dutch motor train of com- 
pletely different design—it more nearly 
resembles the German unit pictured on 
the cover. 

This is a good article. But how about 
some meaty articles such as: “How can 
the railroads cut passenger service costs?” 
“Can passenger services be reorganized to 
earn full costs?” “What is the key to a 
really profitable passenger service?” 

John S. Gallagher, Jr. 
Director of Passenger Research 
New York Central 


Russian Railroads 
Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor: 

. . .[t was necessary for me to be in 
Florida most of last week and this week 
also, and I therefore asked Senator 
Richard Neuberger to enter the article 
[“Strong Railroads Are Key to Russia’s 
Power Bid,” RA, June 16, p. 13] in the 
Congressional Record for me. You will 
note that it appears on the first page of 
the Appendix of the Record [for June 24, 
1958]. 

George A. Smathers 
United States Senate 


Boston, Mass. 
To the Editor: 

I enjoyed reading your article on Russi- 
an railroading. Your reports are very en- 
lightening, and I know more about their 
railroads than I ever did. 

F. W. Lampton, 
Vice President and General Manager 
Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corp. 
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C. C. Kratky 


Frisco 


Franklin E. Kriebel 
SP 


People in the News 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY.—Col. David B. Parker 
named assistant Army chief of transportation 
for research and development, replacing Col. 
William Redling, transferred to U.S. Army, Alaska. 
Col. Parker was formerly chief, Weapons divi- 
sion, Office of Special Weapons Development, 
Continental Army Command. 

Col. Thomas E. Sams, chief, Railway Transport 
division, Office of Chief of Transportation, Wash- 
ington, D.C., retired June 30. 


FORT WORTH & DENVER.—H. W. Totten appointed 
superintendent, Amarillo division, Amarillo, Tex., 
succeeding the late J. D. Montgomery. Mr. Tot- 
ten was formerly assistant division superintend- 
ent, Burlington, Lincoln, Neb. 

Arthur D. Dodge appointed acting general 
agent, Amarillo, succeeding W. M. Gray, granted 
leave of absence due to illness. J. Kenneth Lamb, 
traveling freight and passenger agent, Amarillo, 
succeeds Mr. Dodge as general agent, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


FRISCO.—H. H. DeBerry appointed general super- 
intendent transportation. Springfield, Mo., to 
succeed Howard W. Hale, retired. W. R. Allen 
named assistant general manager, Springfield. 
C. P. Battaile appointed assistant superintendent, 
Tupelo, Columbus and Pensacola subdivisions, 
and R. H. Paschall named assistant superintend- 
ent, Birmingham subdivision, including Amory 
Yard, both with headquarters at Amory, Miss. 

L. O. Humphreys, treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary, St. Louis, retired June 30 after 52 years’ 
service. C. C. Kratky, secretary and assistant 
treasurer, named to succeed Mr. Humphreys as 
treasurer. 


GULF, MOBILE & OHIO.—L. W. Heist appointed 
assistant general freight agent, Kansas City, Mo., 
succeeding Arthur C. Garrott, who retired May 1. 
J. J. Gardner named district freight agent, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, succeeding Mr. Heist. William H. 
Eggerton, division freight agent, New Orleans, 
La., retired June 1. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL. Thomas F. O'Grady appointed 
district passenger agent, Milwaukee, Wis., suc- 
ceeding C. Joseph Petty, transferred. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—George B. Hanson, assistant 
to president, SP, Los Angeles, and president of 
the Pacific Electric, retired June 30 after 51 
years’ service. 

Effective June 16, the department designated 
Freight Protection, Merchandise and Station 
Service changed to Specialized Operations De- 
partment. P. M. Chaimov appointed manager, 
specialized operations. 

Franklin E. Kriebel, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, rates division, San Francisco, named assist- 
ant to vice president of freight traffic, effective 
June 16. 

SP has reorganized operations to include the 
Houston Terminals and the lines from Houston 
to Galveston and Houston to Shreveport in the 
Houston division. Other lines, formerly on the 
Houston division, have been reassigned to the 
Lafayette, Dallas and Austin divisions. J. E. 
Weatherly, superintendent, Victoria, Tex., ap- 
pointed assistant to general manager, Houston, 
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and is succeeded by L. McDonald, formerly super- 
intendent, Houston. D. R. Kirk, formerly super- 
intendent, Houston Terminals, named superin- 
tendent of the new Houston division. C. W. 
Rush, assistant superintendent, Houston, trans- 
ferred to New Orleans. 

Albert L. Kohn, advertising manager, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., named general advertising manager 
for the SP’s eight-state transportation system. 
Robert D. Mcintyre, assistant advertising man- 
ager, named assistant general advertising man- 
ager. 


Supply Trade 





A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has ap- 
pointed four new distributors to market new 4-D 
wrought iron pipe. They are Jones-Sylar Com- 
pany, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Independent 
Plumbing Supply, Dorchester, Mass.; Cobra 
Pipe & Coil, Elmwood, Conn.; and Roberts 
Supply Company, Omaha, Neb. 


The Evans Products Cempany of Plymouth, 
Mich., has established South Central regional 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., with the ap- 
pointment of James J. Chavis as regional man- 
ager. The new office was opened in order that 
Evans might better serve shippers and railroads 
in the growing use of specially equipped freight 
cars. 


W. W. Wagner has been appointed representa- 
tive in St. Paul for the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company. D. R. Phillips, service engineer at Chi- 
cago, succeeds Mr. Wagner as representative at 
that point. 


Mathias A. Klein, Jr. has been elected vice- 
president of Mathias Klein & Sons. Richard T. 
Klein elected secretary . 


OBITUARY 


J. Gardner Brooks, 43, manager of sales, Uni- 
ted States Steel Corporation, Indianapolis, died 
May 8 of a heart attack. 
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TOFC traffic in the West continues to 


sprint ahead of general business. 
Burlington points to piggyback in- 
creases over the first quarter of 45 
to 50 per cent. June’s first half regis- 
tered an 85 per cent increase. And 
the Frisco is handling about 200 
trailers a month, compared to 110 
in the like period of 1957. 


New capital expenditures planned by 
the Southern will be financed by a 
$22-million issue of first-mortgage 
collateral trust bonds dated August 
1, 1958 and retiring August 1, 1988. 
The bonds will be secured by an 
equal amount of SR first consolidated 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds and will 
carry a sinking fund of 2 per cent 
annually for the first ten years and 
3 per cent thereafter. 


A 5 per cent increase in commuter fares 
within New York state is expected 
to increase the New Haven’s reve- 
nues by $2.3 million a year. A simi- 
lar increase for Connecticut com- 
muters has been requested. 


An Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 


delegation spent four days in Wash- 
ington recently to discuss pending 
RR_ legislation with members of 
Congress. Reasons for the Chamber’s 
interest: Illinois has 110,000 rail- 
road workers who earned $575 mil- 
lion last year. Railway supply and 
equipment companies employ 32,400 
more, with related companies sup- 
porting yet another 125,000. Sales of 
railway supplies and equipment last 
year totalled $920 million. 


Threat of a long delay in reorganization 


of the Florida East Coast seems to 
have been removed. All major par- 
ties and interests have joined in filing 
with the ICC a stipulation which 
commits them to accepting the plan 
of reorganization recommended by a 
Commission examiner if it is modi- 
fied in four respects. The accepted 
plan will put the St. Joe Paper Co., 
owned by the Alfred I. DuPont 
estate, in control of the reorganized 
road (RA, June 30, p.36). 


“Unrealistic” is Congressman George 


H. Fallon’s description of assump- 
tions on which proposed St. Law- 
rence Seaway tolls are based. The 
Maryland Democrat told a Baltimore 
meeting of Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
port representatives that under the 
suggested toll structure (RA, June 
23, p. 10) the waterway will not 
fulfill the Congressional mandate 
that it be self-supporting. 


It’s back to work for 245 Union Pacific 


and Chesapeake & Ohio employees. 
The UP men were laid off last year 
when a car-building program at the 
Omaha, Neb., shop was halted. The 
C&O employees will return to shops 
at Huntington, W. Va., and Saginaw, 
Mich. 


A World Power Conference to study 


global developments in transporta- 
tion of fuels will convene in Montreal 
September 7-11. Experts from 50 
nations will hear 10 papers dealing 
with transportation of fuels by rail, 
water, and pipeline, as well as sev- 
eral others discussing trains as users 
of power. 


Union Pacific stockholders have been 


urged to persuade their friends “to 
ship and travel by Union Pacific 
whenever the opportunity offers.” In 
a special memo to stockholders, UP 
President A. E. Stoddard said that 
the added business impact of this 
would be tremendous. 


Research expenditures are reported 


greater now than last year on Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, despite a 20 
per cent drop in carloadings during 
the first five months of 1958 and a 
drop of 42 per cent in net income. 
D&RGW President G. B. Aydelott 
also says maintenance expenditures 
are not being trimmed. 


lower retirement age is in prospect 
for Norfolk & Western employees. 
The line will reduce the age limit 
for all officers and employees, not 
covered by labor agreements, from 
70 to 65. N&W President Stuart T. 
Saunders says this will give younger 
employees an earlier chance at man- 
agerial responsibility. 


To get 37,000 youngsters to camp last 


week the New York Central and 
New Haven put on 29 special trains, 
two extra sections, 245 sleepers, and 
359 coaches. The Pennsy did its bit 
with nine campers’ specials with kids 
from Philadelphia, and points south, 
bound for New England. 


An option to mine coal on a royalty 


basis and buy Northern Pacific min- 
ing equipment and other facilities 
has been granted a Washington mu- 
nicipal power company. The two- 
year option gives the Kittitas County 
Public Utilities District No. 1 op- 
portunity to lease NP’s_ Roslyn, 
Wash., mines covering 35 square 
miles and containing an estimated 
80 million tons of bituminous coal. 
Under study is the possibility of a 
steam electric generating plant near 
the coal field. Most Northwest power 
is now hydro-electric. 


“Chuck Wagon” service has been in- 


augurated on the Bangor & Aroo- 
stook’s “Potatoland Special.” Coffee, 
soup, and snacks are offered at 
modest prices. 


Freight transportation costs were de- 


fended by D. V. Gonder, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Canadian National, Atlantic region, 
in a speech before the Maritime 
Provinces Board of Trade. Mr. Gon- 
der said railway freight costs are not 
a major factor in consumer prices— 
despite the fact that “so often the 
customer in a store is given the im- 
pression that marked price increases 
are because of freight rates.” 


An expanded piggyback fleet is planned 


by Illinois Central. The line will 
lease 15 new Clipper model tandem 
trailers from Motor Express Rentals, 
Inc. IC already has 96 piggyback 
trailers. 


scheduled strike of New York Cen- 
tral conductors was postponed last 
week in obedience to a Federal court 
order. Fifteen hundred members of 
the Order of Railway Conductors 
had been set to strike over new 
duties imposed by NYC’s termina- 
tion of its contract with the Pullman 
Company for the operation of sleep- 
ing cars. 


Community relations were again bol- 


stered by the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern when the line presented “Man- 
of-the-Year” awards to civic leaders 
from 26 on-line communities. So far, 
TP&W has presented such awards to 
165 people in six years. 


When Canadian National razed seven 


houses recently to make way for a 
trackage extension, the demolition 
was used by Quebec Province fire- 
men to study the application of new 
fire-fighting methods. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: $10 per column inch (1” deep x 154” wide) 
Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 





FOR SALE 


railway equipment 
Used—As is—Reconditioned 
RAILWAY CARS LOCOMOTIVES 
All Types Diesel, Steam, Gasoline, 
Diesel-Electric 
SSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSESESECSOESES 


special offerings 
20 Cupola Type, Stee! Underframe Caboose 
ars, Cast Steel Trucks 
1—Browring No 3 Diese! Locomotive Crane 
Standard Gavge—27'-Ton Capacity 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


SSSSOSSSHSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSSOSSSESOSE 
Service-tested Railway Tonk Cars and 


¢ Tank 
Freight Car Repair Ports 6,000. 8, po gpa 40. 000- gollon 
For All Types of Cars Cleaned and Testea 
IR ON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
General 13486 So. Brainard Ave. Room 1608, 51C East 42nd St. 
Office Chicago 33, Illinols New York New York 17, New York 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 Office Phone: YUkon 6-4766 














Looking 


for a job? 


Looking 


for a man? 


Use this 
space 
to get 

reliable 
leads, 

quicker 


results 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
SECTION 


Railway Age 
30 Church St. 
New York 7, N.Y. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


Since 1909, The Railway Educa- 
tional Bureau has trained men 
for a number of our major rail- 
roads. We furnish the text, ques- 
tions and grading service for all 
technical instruction covering 3- 
or 4-year programs. These are 
raising the skill and efficiency of 
3000 apprentices today. The Bu- 
reau is staffed and its texts 
authored by railroad men. In- 
formation is available describing 
methods used and fields covered. 
Also special courses are avail- 
able for individual employees 
seeking advancement, THE 
RAILWAY EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU, 1809 Capitol Avenue. 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 








Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
General Offices: 

810 S. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO 7 
All Principal Cities 











POSITION OPEN 


Young man wanted with civil en- 
gineering education and some 
practical experience in railway en- 
gineering and maintenance, Writ- 
ing experience helpful but not 
essential. Location Chicago. Salary 
open. In application state age, 
education and experience. Box 
850, RAILWAY AGE, 79 W. 
Monroe street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Opportunity, and Danger! 
a 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune... . 


The legislation Congress has enacted, 
or is scheduled to enact, gives concrete 
evidence of a new political climate for 
the railroads. Everything depends on 
retaining and strengthening this favor- 
able climate. 

The management of one railroad— 
which is not showing any net earnings 
—is preparing to call back a lot of laid- 
off car-shop employees, foreseeing a 
possible car shortage at no far distant 
date. 


The program of transportation legislation in 
the present Congress will be of great help to the 
railroads—but it by no means solves all of their 
problems of unequal regulation and taxation. 

There is a real danger that legislators and 
public will believe that “Congress has taken care 
of the railroads”—hence that, hereafter, railroad 
service will progress without impediment. What 
happens on the railroads during the next year is 
going to have a lot to do with the industry’s fu- 
ture. If the railroads make the most of the ad- 
vantages the new legislation will give them—and 
skillfully interpret their efforts to legislators and 
the public—then they'll have every reason to 
hope for help in removing additional political 
handicaps. 

It’s a good deal like the Biblical story of the 
talents—the servant who put his resources to 
work was rewarded, while the one that did little 
with the talents entrusted to his care was de- 
prived of any further opportunity. 

What can the railroads do to show—with the 
welcome but limited program of legislative relief 


KEEP IT ROLLING!: It has taken years of educational effort by the railroads—plus 


that is coming their way—that the action of 
Congress was effective from the standpoint of 
the public interest? And that—by doing so much 
with the limited concessions Congress has made 
to their urgent needs—the railroads deserve and 
should receive still further removal of inequitable 
handicaps? 

It is a tough job of public relations—that of 
emphasizing two facts about the railroads, which 
seem superficially almost to contradict each other. 
One fact is that the railroads are alert and pro- 
gressive—and the other fact is that, alert and 
progressive as they are, they would be a lot more 
so if regulated and taxed more equitably. 

The public relations opportunity that lies in 
the new legislation is that it gives the railroads 
the means of doing some things for the public’s 
benefit that they could not have done without the 
legislation. Some railroads are going to have 
some money in the till this fall that would 
not have been there without this legislation. Some 
and maybe all of this money will be spent for 
improvements that otherwise would not have 
been possible. Such, for instance, as reducing 
the percentage of bad order cars, or purchasing 
new cars, or new signaling; or otherwise improv- 
ing service. When such funds are spent for the 
public’s benefit—then due acknowledgement 
should go to the legislators who helped to make 
this improvement possible. 

Making it clear that the limited amount of 
legislative cooperation so far forthcoming has 
been to the public’s advantage—should be the 
best possible argument for still further coopera- 
tion from the legislative branch of government. 

In their advocacy of legislative reforms, the 
railroads laid great emphasis on their need for 
greater freedom in rate-making. They appear to 
have made at least some progress in getting this 
kind of freedom—and the shipping community 
is going to be interested in seeing what degree 
of use is made of greater rate-making liberty. 





a severe business recession—to arouse constructive legislative effort into action. 
The train of progress has begun to move. That’s fine—but only if the movement 
continues. There are a lot of “helpers” coupled on to this train—suppliers, employees, 
business and professional groups. Let’s keep them coupled. There’s much more work 
remaining to done, than has yet been done, if the train of railroad progress is going 


to keep on over the top of the hill. 
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& if your cable must endure... 


—turn to Kerite with assurance. For Kerite’s 
wide range of quality insulated cables are un- 
rivaled for on-the-job dependability and 
economy under all types of operating conditions. 

In actual use, Kerite cables have been exam- 
ined, salvaged, and returned to stock after as 
many as 50 years of continual service. 

So we think that we may properly say: when 
quality and long life are essential . . . you can 
rely on Kerite. 

Our headquarters office is at 30 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. Branches are in Ardmore, 
Pa., Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Houston, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Glendale, Cal. 


te The KERITE That takes The aingerence 


KERITE CABLE 


Pe te reecar,, 
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New Timken “AP” bearing production line to 
help railroads save $224,000,000 a year 


New revolutionary plant, devoted exclusively to making roller 
bearings for freight cars, can cut bearing costs! 





20,000 car-set annual capacity helps the railroads plan purchases 
of roller bearings, modernize on a regular basis 


High uniformity of precision will give railroads still better bearing 
performance, still greater ‘Roller Freight’ benefits 


N amazing new kind of production line at Columbus, Ohio 
A is turning out Timken® tapered roller bearings for freight 
cars only. With a capacity for producing 20,000 car-sets a 
year by missile-age techniques, it’s a $7 million example of 
the Timken Company’s faith in the railroads’ future. 


Your railroad can make the most of this plant by joining 
with the other railroads and ordering a specified number of 
Timken bearings every year. The resulting planned production 
will keep your bearing costs at a minimum—help you plan 
economical shop schedules that will further reduce the cost 
of going ‘“‘Roller Freight’. And it will speed the day when all 
freight is “Roller Freight” — for estimated yearly savings of 
$224,000,000 or about $113 per car in operating and main- 
tenance costs. 

Take advantage of your new roller bearing production line 
by switching to “Roller Freight’. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”’. 
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220 wees 6X1! PLAIN BEARINGS 
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HOLDING DOWN COSTS will be the result of this new plant. 
Chart shows how Timken bearing costs are staying down— 
HIGH SPEED production techniques and ultra-modern ma- other railroad costs going up. Buy new Timken “AP” bearing 
chines like this boost our output, can lower costs. assemblies from this plant and keep your bearing costs down. 


TAPERED 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


TRADE-MARK REG U S PAT. OFF 


“Roller Freight” is the next great step in railroading 





